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State Normal and Industrial School 
for Women 

AT FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA. 

HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL. 

The State Normal and Industrial School for Women at Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, was established by Act of the General As- 
sembly of Virginia of March 14, 1908. See Chapter 284 of the 
Acts of the Assembly of that year. 

Some of the provision of that Act are : 

First. That for the establishment of the State Normal and 
Industrial School for Women at Fredericksburg the sum of $25,000 
should be available on and after February 28, 1909, upon the condi- 
tion that the said school be established near or within the corporate 
limits of the city of Fredericksburg, in the county of Spotsylvania 
or Stafford; and upon the further condition that an appropriation 
of not less than $20,000 be paid by the city of Fredericksburg and 
county of Spotsylvania or Stafford upon the establishment of the 
said school, and that the site and plans for the buildings for the 
said school be submitted, inspected and approved by the State Board 
of Education. 

Second. That the said school should be under the supervision, 
management and government of the Board of Trustees, consisting 
of ten members appointed by the Governor, and ratified by the 
Senate. The Superintendent of Public Instruction is to be an 
ex-officio member of said Board, and also a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee should such a committee be appointed by the Board. 

Third. The said Board shall be a body corporate under the 
name and style of the State Normal and Industrial School for 
Women at Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

For a full text of this Act reference is made to pages 427-8-9 
of the Acts of Assembly of 1908. 

The General Assembly in 1910 made an additional appropriation 
for buildings and equipment of $120,000. 

The first Board of Trustees was appointed by Governor Claude 
A. Swanson. 

Sufficient initial appropriations for the establishment of this school 
were made by the Legislature creating it to provide two handsome 
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buildings, the Dormitory and the Administration building. 

The Legislature of 1912, despite the depleted condition of the 
State Treasury, showed its allegiance to normal education and its 
friendliness to this school by sufficient additional appropriations to 
continue the work so auspiciously begun the first session of the school. 
The corner-stone of the Administration building was laid July 4, 
1911, amidst a great throng of people. Though neither building was 
quite completed the first session, the school began on schedule time, 
September 26th last. Notwithstanding the fact that the work of 
the first term of last session was more or less interrupted by the 
noise and confusion of the workmen, the amount and quality of 
the work done during this first session was far beyond our expec- 
tations. 

THE PLACE OF A NORMAL SCHOOL IN A SCHEME OF 

EDUCATION. 

The idea is prevalent among some not in touch with the modern 
spirit of education and educational ideals that a classical education 
is all sufficient for a successful teacher. This fact is due to the 
tardy recognition of the professional teacher. 

The knowledge of the subject-matter is essential, but it is not 
the only essential. Of equal importance is knowledge of how to 
properly present that subject-matter. There are many excellent 
teachers of today who have never had the advantage of a normal 
school education, but their success has been won in spite of that fact 
and not because of it. 

The educational progress which has been made in Virginia during 
the past seven years through the progressive policies of the State 
Department of Education and the liberal legislative appropriations 
for public instruction has been nothing short of marvellous. This 
educational awakening in the old Commonwealth amounts to a 
renaissance. Practical evidences of this most commendable pro- 
gress are visible in every section of the State. This progress has 
been due to a number of co-operative influences and forces. Among 
these the most potent of all is the teacher herself. Under the new 
order of things the professional zeal and equipment of the teachers 
of Virginia have been greatly increased. Nor is it desired that 
this progress should cease. It is a truism that “as is the teacher, 
so is the school. ,, However comfortable the school-house may be, 
however complete its equipment, the school itself will be a failure 
unless the teacher in charge is interested, able, enthusiastic and 
professionally equipped for her duties of instruction and leadership. 

It is a noteworthy fact also that during this period of educa- 
tional progress the salaries of the teachers have considerably in- 
creased. There is a most insistent demand all over the State for 
professionally trained teachers. The best positions and the best 
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salaries are open to the best equipped teachers. No teacher of 
spirit and ambition should be willing to be a poor or mediocre 
teacher if it is possible for her to become a teacher of the first 
rank. There is always room at the top. 

The principal function of a normal school should be two-fold : 
First, to provide that type of instruction which will best prepare 
young women to become successful teachers in the public schools 
of the State; secondly, to give a healthy stimulus to all right im- 
pulses and to prepare young women for the responsible duties of 
home-makers. So that, whether a young woman wishes to become 
a teacher or not, the kind of training which a normal school should 
provide for her should be such as to produce culture, refinement and 
a practical acquaintance with those domestic utilities which will best 
fit her for her sphere of influence in the home, in which she should 
shine resplendent. The future generation of women in this Com- 
monwealth will have more to do with determining the character of 
its future citizenship than any other influence. The happiness of 
the home will largely depend upon the ability of the young women 
of the State to meet the responsibilities of the home life. It is the 
duty and purpose of this school therefore always to have before it 
this double mission. 

Reduced to its final analysis a true conception of the philosophy 
of life teaches that success is measured by service. It shall be the 
business of this school, therefore, to prepare the young women 
entrusted to its charge for the highest type of service, whether 
in the schoolroom or in the home or in society. For the attainment 
of this end it is believed that the kind of education offered by a 
normal school of this character is best suited. Many arguments 
could be advanced to sustain this contention. It is sufficient to say 
that this fact is recognized the country over by educational experts. 

The curriculum of a normal school should embrace instruction 
in three general fields: First, classical and cultural studies; second, 
science and methods of teaching; third, observation and practice 
teaching under trained experts. 

The teacher must know the facts of the subjects which she is to 
teach, she should be well versed in the accepted methods of in- 
struction in these subjects, and she must have practical experience 
in teaching under expert suggestions and criticisms before she is 
prepared unaided to take charge of a school and to teach and man- 
age it successfully. It is the object of this school to meet fully 
all three of these conditions. A normal school education, if it is 
anything, should be intensely practical. Theory and practice must 
go hand in hand. Education that is of most worth is that which 
prepares for the highest efficiency in American citizenship. A 
school that sets a lower standard than this will never attain the 
highest ideals. Practical insight into many of the complex and 
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perplexing problems of the civic life of the State and nation should 
form a part of a normal school education. In that way the youth 
of the next generation who are to become the citizens of the re- 
public can be prepared properly for the duties and responsibilities 
of useful citizenship. 

The demand in Virginia for nomal school education has been most 
pronounced. The establishment by the State of this and other 
normal schools is evidence of this demand. Superintendents every- 
where in the State are trying to secure normal school graduates 
for their best schools. The demand exceeds the supply. In view 
of the ever-expanding practical utilities of our life it is essential 
that the course of study in this school should be sufficiently broad 
and strong to include manual training, domestic science, rural arts, 
and other phases of industrial education. A student should be 
prepared to help solve the many troublesome but practical problems 
of industrial life that will arise in the home, in the community and 
in the State ; in other words a normal school graduate should mean 
more than a mere school mann. She should be interested in and 
acquainted with all of the practical problems of life, however re- 
motely these may touch upon her vocation as a teacher. As Spencer 
says, “Education should prepare for complete living.” The edu- 
cation which this school provides will aim, therefore, to prepare 
for this larger view of life and of service. 

On its academic side instruction is given from the professional 
viewpoint. The purpose is not merely to teach the facts of the 
subject, but also to present these facts in such a way as to train 
the student to teach others. 

Uppermost in the thought of this school will be the conception 
that the young women within its walls should be trained, not merely 
to occupy the best positions as teachers, but also to occupy with 
grace, dignity and intelligence their natural positions in the home 
circle. Consequently, the energies of this school will be focussed 
as well upon those influences that contribute to the development 
and elevation of the home life as upon those which prepare spe- 
cifically for the schoolroom. The school will render its greatest 
service to the State when its work accords with the life and environ- 
ment of the student. To this end this school will work for bettering 
Virginia conditions and solving Virginia problems. That type of 
education and attitude which tends to create unrest and dissatis- 
faction with the local conditions of the students’ home life is posi- 
tively harmful. It shall be the aim of this school to educate the 
student in and for that life rather than aw r ay from it, to show how 
that life may be made most attractive, to beautify and enrich it, 
and to develop its latent forces into dynamic power for good. 

LOCATION. 

The school property consists of more than 60 acres situated on 
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the ridge known as Marye’s Heights. The elevation of this tract 
is such as to give a commanding view of the city of Fredericksburg 
and the beautiful Rappahannock valley for several miles in either 
direction. Six acres of this tract consists of a beautiful grove con- 
taining many varieties of our most attractive native trees. This 
offers a delightful park for the students. 

The air is pure and wholesome and the grounds are sufficiently 
rolling to provide an ample natural system of drainage. The open 
territory is sufficient for out of-door games and exercises and for 
demonstration use in connection with the rural arts department. 
The distance from the grounds to Washington Avenue, one of the 
principal residential streets of the city, is just one-half a mile, thus 
making it altogether convenient for students in the city to attend 
the school. The grounds are connected with this street by a new 
driveway. In the center of these grounds is a spring of clear 
and wholesome water which enjoys an enviable local reputation. 

Plans are now being projected for laying off the grounds under 
the direction of an expert lanscape architect so as to provide suitable 
driveways, walks, and terraces. As rapidly as money can be 
obtained for the purpose this work of beautifying the property will 
be pushed, till finally it will stand as one of the most beautiful 
schools in our entire Southland. 

THE CITY OF FREDERICKSBURG. 

Fredericksburg is situated on the fall-line and is at the head of 
navigation of the Rappahannock River. Its population is about 
6,000. No city of its size in America is richer in historic interest 
than Fredericksburg. It has interesting connections with all of the 
great wars since the formation of the republic.- It is supported 
by its manufacturing interests and the large agricultural section 
which is tributary to it. 

It is the main point on the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Po- 
tomac Railroad between Richmond and Alexandria, one-half way 
between Richmond and Washington, is the terminus of the Narrow 
Gauge road between Fredericksburg and Orange and of the Mary- 
land, Delaware and Virginia steamboat line between this city and 
Baltimore. It is therefore easily accessible to all points in the State 
east of the Blue Ridge mountains. 

The great Quebec-Miami International highway which has been 
almost completed at a cost of many millions of dollars passes through 
this city. Upon the completion of the Richmond- Washington link 
of this highway, Fredericksburg will be connected with the capital 
both of the State and of the Nation, not only by the best railroad 
line in the State, but also by this beautiful driveway. Hundreds 
of tourists now visit the city every year and these undoubtedly will 
reach into the thousands upon the opening of this public highway. 
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In Fredericksburg are to be found the home of Washington and 
of his mother ; of General Fielding Lewis ; of General Hugh Mercer ; 
the old house to which James Monroe held a pocket deed to qualify 
him for his seat in the House of Burgesses; the old Rising Sun 
Tavern, the resort of General Washington and many of his con- 
temporaries; here Lafayette was entertained; here General Wash- 
ington was made a Mason; here was the only home in America of 
John Paul Jones; here is the beautiful monolith, a duplicate in 
miniature of the Washington Monument, erected by the Nation 
during Cleveland’s administration to the memory of Mary, the 
mother of Washington; here was fought the battle of Fredericks- 
burg during the war between the States. In fact the normal school 
property itself was a part of this battleground. 

But Fredericksburg is celebrated not alone for its historic in- 
terests. The city is an old, cultured, Christian community, and has 
always enjoyed a well-deserved reputation for hospitality. Its 
climate is ideal, and is scarcely surpassed anywhere. The city has 
always been peculiarly free from epidemics, and we know of no 
city that has a more favorable health record. 

It is progressive in its government, having recently adopted the 
commission form of government. The city is favored with su- 
perior telegraph and telephone facilities, ample mail service, water 
supply, gas, electric lights, and all the usual city conveniences. 

BUILDINGS. 

The buildings, as the photographs show, are large, convenient 
and handsome, and are equipped with all modern conveniences for 
the comfort of the students and the work of the school. The 
Dormitory is of the Ionic type of architecture and is the shape 
of the letter H. The students and several members of the faculty 
live in this building. Every student’s room is well lighted and 
ventilated. In fact, there is no dark room in the building except a 
few rooms used exclusively for storage purposes. 

The basement of this building contains the heating plant, the 
storage tanks, the electric light plant and the laundry. 

The first floor contains, besides a few bedrooms, the parlor, the 
dining-room, the pantry and kitchen. The second and third stories 
contain dormitories for the students exclusively. 

The dining-room will seat about three hundred students, is beauti- 
fully lighted and in every respect most admirably fits the demand. 
The kitchen is just back of the dining-room, is large and fully 
equipped with every modern convenience. On the second floor 
are rooms suitably equipped and set apart for use as a temporary 
infirmary. These rooms are supplied with every necessary con- 
venience, such as private baths, toilets, medicine chests and hos- 
pital furniture. There is also on this floor a comfortable sun- 
parlor and reading room. 
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This building is one of the most artistic, modern and thoroughly 
equipped dormitories in the South. The building is finished in 
pressed brick on cement foundation and is trimmed in Indiana 
sandstone. The floors of the porticoes are of cement and the col- 
umns of these porches are of beautiful Ionic type. The stairways 
of the parts of the building over the furnaces are constructed of 
fireproof material. There is a broad stairway at each end of the 
building, thus minimizing the danger incident to fire. 

Each student's room is finished in Mission style. All the materials 
used in the construction of this building are first class. Each 
room can comfortably accommodate three persons, and is furnished 
with single iron beds, high-grade mattresses, and ample bedding. 
There are two large in-let wardrobes in each room. Every room 
has a stationary washstand with hot and cold water. The plumbing 
throughout the building is modern and sanitary. Each floor is 
provided with an abundance of tub and shower baths. The build- 
ing is heated with steam and lighted with electricity. 

The administration building, some fifty yards distant from the 
dormitory, is in the shape of a Roman cross and is of the Corinthian 
type of architecture. This building is also exceedingly handsome 
and imposing. The class of materials used in its construction is 
similar to that used in the dormitory. In the basement are the 
swimming pool and dressing rooms, the gymnasium, work rooms, 
and heating plant. This building is heated and ventilated by the 
most perfect heating and ventilating system known. The first story 
contains the offices of the President, the library, reading room and 
lecture rooms. The second story contains laboratories, lecture 
rooms, and an auditorium whose capacity is nine hundred. 

SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 

It has not been the aim of the management to provide cheap and 
unattractive furniture and equipment for the work of this school. 
Everything has been secured with reference to attractiveness and 
durability. 

The chemistry and physical laboratories are fully equipped at 
great cost with every apparatus necessary for effective work in this 
department. In fact, few of the schools in the entire South have 
so full and complete science equipment. 

In the household arts, manual arts and rural arts departments 
sufficient equipment of high grade has been installed to meet the 
immediate needs. Additional equipment will be furnished from 
time to time according to the expanding needs of the work. In 
providing this equipment every effort was made to avoid extrava- 
gance and unnecessary expenditures, but at the same time, recog- 
nizing the fact that no workman can do efficient work without 
sufficient and suitable tools, we have endeavored to make the equip- 
ment sufficiently complete to insure the highest grade of work. 
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THE FACULTY. 

Especial care and discrimination have been exercised in selecting 
the faculty for this school. The aim has been to select for each 
department persons professionally trained for the work undertaken. 
In addition, practically all the members of the faculty are in touch 
with the educational needs of the State and have had successful 
experience in some phase of its educational work. A teacher thus 
equipped has an incalculable advantage over the mere theorist with- 
out practical experience. 

EXPENSE TO STUDENTS. 

The tuition fee to all except State students is $30.00 per session. 
Virginia students who intend to become teachers and those who 
are now teachers in the public schools of the State are not required 
to pay tuition. In return for this consideration a student is expected 
to teach in the public schools of Virginia not less than one session 
for each session of attendance at this school. Such students as 
have already been teachers in the public schools of the State may 
be credited with the time they have taught. Students desiring 
scholarships which entitle them to free tuition should be recom- 
mended by the Superintendent of Schools of the Division in which 
they live. (See application form in back of catalog.) The tuition 
for out-of-State students is also $30.00. 

The expenses of attendance at this school, other than tuition, are 
as follows: 

Board, including all regular living expenses and laundry, $135.00 
for the session. 

Medical attention, $3.00 for the session. 

Gymnasium uniform, from $3.00 to $5.00 for the session. 

Text books, from $3.00 to $8.00 for the sessions. 

Small laboratory fees, to cover actual cost of materials and break- 
age, for those taking laboratory courses. 

No extra charges are made for entrance examination, registra- 
tion or matriculation fee, certificates or diplomas. 

STUDENTS’ AID. 

A limited number of young ladies may gain assistance for their 
education at this school from the Loan Fund provided by the Legis- 
lature. Money may be borrowed from this fund at 4 per cent. 

This Fund is limited, however, so that students wishing to apply 
for aid from this source should do so promptly. 

In addition to the aid thus provided, it is the policy of this school 
to assist as many students as possible by providing light employment 
for them in the school. A number of students availed themselves 
of this opportunity last session. Such employment consists in 
assisting in the dining room, in the supply room and in the library. 
In this w 7 ay a student, without loss of dignity or social caste or 
serious interference with her school work, is able, if she is suffi- 
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ciently industrious and energetic, to help pay her way to school. 
Our experience has been that the demand for assistance of this 
character has been much in excess of our ability to supply it. Stu- 
dents, therefore, who wish such employment should make applica- 
tion at the earliest possible moment. 

DAY STUDENTS. 

The proximity of the school to the city of Fredericksburg makes 
it perfectly feasible for students living in the city to attend as day 
students. Students at a distance who wish to board with friends 
or relatives in the city, may do so and be received as day students, 
provided the boarding arrangements meet with the approval of the 
President. 

Day students will of course be subject to the same school regula- 
tions as boarding students. Day students have at the school 
comfortable places in which they may study between classes or 
eat their lunches during the dinner intermission. 

BOOKS. 

A student should bring with her such school books as she may 
already have. All text-books and students’ supplies used in the 
school are kept at the school and sold to the students without profit. 
Students should not buy such text-books before reaching the school. 

The supply room is kept well stocked with all text-books and 
equipment required of the students in the prosecution of their work. 

All books and materials sold in the supply room must be paid 
for in cash. 

MAIL SERVICE. 

The school has a twice-a-day mail service. The school post- 
office and supply room are kept by one of the student-employment 
students. 

EXCURSIONS. 

The school is within a stone’s throw of four of the great battle- 
grounds of the War between the States. It is purposed to have the 
history class visit one or more of these battlegrounds during the 
session and make a first hand study on the field of the battle plan. 
It is also planned to take the student body once during the session, 
if possible, to Richmond or Washington on a sight-seeing tour. 

HEALTH OF THE STUDENTS. 

Especial precaution has been taken to provide for and promote 
the health of the students. We realize that no satisfactory work 
can be done by a student whose body is not strong and robust. 
Students are encouraged to engage regularly in out-door games and 
exercises, and to take walks. 
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The students receive the very best medical attention. In case 
of serious sickness a student is removed to the infirmary where 
every facility is provided for her comfort and care. No case of 
serious sickness has as yet arisen at the school. 

FACULTY MEETINGS. 

Faculty meetings are held regularly on the second Thursday of 
each month. In addition called meetings of the faculty will be held 
at such other times as emergencies or the good of the school may 
require. 

THE GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL. 

The gymnasium is commodious and is well equipped with suitable 
apparatus. Realizing the necessity for the development of strong, 
healthy women, every student, unless excused by the physician, is 
required to take physical education. This is provided under the 
direction of a physical director, and consists of various forms of 
indoor and outdoor exercises and games. The physical director 
has also charge of the swimming pool, which gives opportunity for 
most excellent physical exercise, and also incidentally teaches the 
student to swim. 


LIBRARY. 

A well-selected working library of some eight hundred volumes 
has already been installed. The library occupies a large room in 
the Administration building. Not only reference works, but many 
volumes of classical literature, present-day fiction and current liter- 
ature are at the students’ disposal. 

Some thirty or more of the best magazines are taken by the school 
and are placed in the reading room. Also several daily papers, most 
of the local county papers from the sections represented in the 
school are taken at the school for use by the students. 

The library is in charge of a committee of the faculty. This com- 
mittee is assisted by employment students who thus help to earn their 
expenses. 


LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 

During the session a number of lectures by entertainers of na- 
tional note, which will be open to the student body and the public, 
will be given in the auditorium of the school. Entertainments of 
other sorts are also from time to time held in this hall. 

THE RELIGIOLTS LIFE OF THE STUDENTS. 

The students have ample opportunity for Sunday school and 
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church attendance in the city of Fredericksburg. Churches of all 
the leading denominations are in the city, and it is our desire that 
the students should attend church regularly at least once every 
Sunday. The student is not only permitted, but encouraged to 
attend the church of the denomination to which she belongs or 
with which she is affiliated. In addition to this, several members of 
the faculty conduct Bible classes at the school every Sunday for 
such students as desire to join them. Every student is compelled 
to attend the Assembly hour for twenty minutes each school day. 
This period is devoted to devotional exercises, to concert singing 
and to special announcements. 

In addition to this the students themselves maintain quite an 
active, enthusiastic Y. W. C. A., to which a majority belong. This 
organization holds religious services at the school every Sunday 
afternoon ; it is in touch with the other Y. W. C. A.’s of the State, 
and the members of this association undertake every year to do 
some definite Christian work. 

The religious tone and attitude of the student body of the school 
is most commendable. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

The school has two Literary Societies which meet once a week. 
These societies, while conducted by the students themselves, are 
under the suggestion of a faculty committee. Nearly all the students 
of the school belong to one or the other of these societies. 

ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS. 

In order to be admitted as a student to this school the applicant 
must be not under 15 years old and must have completed at least 
four high school units. This school does not offer any work com- 
prised in the first high school year. In making application for 
admission the student should fill up the application form in the 
back of this catalog, have the principal of the school she last 
attended certify to the correctness of same, and mail said applica- 
tion form to the President of the school.* 

If the applicant wishes to enter as a State student, tuition free, 
her division superintendent should also sign said application form. 

Any information the student desires to give which is not con- 
tained in this application form should be given in a separate letter to 
the President of the school. 

The basis for admission is the high school course of the State as 
outlined by the State Department of Education for a first grade 
high school. For the examination and guidance of students this 
course is printed herewith. 
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MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR A FIRST GRADE 
(FOUR- YEAR) HIGH SCHOOL 


English 4 units 

Mathematics 3 units 

History 2 units 

Science 2 units 

Electives 5 units 


Total 16 units 


OUTLINE OF THE COURSE OF STUDY FOR A FIRST 
GRADE HIGH SCHOOL 
FIRST YEAR 

REQUIRED UNITS. 

English (1 unit) — Grammar and Composition and Spelling, four times a 
week; Classics, once a week. 

Mathematics (1 unit) — Algebra; review of Arithmetic. 

ELECTIVES (2 UNITS) 

Physical Geography and Agriculture (1 unit) ; Ancient History (1 unit) ; 
Manual Arts (1 unit) ; Latin (1 unit) ; German (1 unit) ; French (1 
unit) ; Spanish (1 unit). 

SECOND YEAR 

REQUIRED UNITS. 

English (1 unit) — Composition and Rhetoric and Spelling, three times a 
week; Classics, twice a week. 

Mathematics (1 unit) — Algebra; Plane Geometry. 

ELECTIVES (2 UNITS) 

Medieval and Modern History (1 unit) ; Science (1 unit) — Botany and 
Zoology, or Botany and Agriculture; Manual Arts (1 unit) ; Latin, four 
books Caesar (1 unit) ; German (1 unit) ; French (1 unit) ; Spanish 
(1 unit). 

THIRD YEAR 

REQUIRED UNITS. 

English (1 unit) — Composition and Rhetoric and Spelling, three times a 
week; Classics, twice a week. 

Mathematics (1 unit) ; Algebra and Geometry. 

ELECTIVES (2 UNITS) 

English History (1 unit) ; Physics (1 unit) ; Manual Arts (1 unit) ; Latin, 
six orations of Cicero (1 unit) ; German (1 unit) ; French (1 unit) ; 
Spanish (1 unit). 


FOURTH YEAR 

REQUIRED UNITS. 

English (1 unit) — Composition and Literature, three times a w r eek; Grammar 
and Spelling, twice a week. 

History (1 unit) — United States History and Civics. 
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ELECTIVES (2 UNITS) 

Solid Geometry and Trigonometry (1 unit) ; Chemistry (1 unit) ; Manual 
Arts (1 unit) ; Latin (six books of Virgil’s Aeneid (1 unit) ; German 
(1 unit); French (1 unit); Spanish (1 unit). 

Students who have completed satisfactorily the first year’s work 
in an accredited first grade (4 year) state high school will be 
admitted to the first year’s work of this school. Students who have 
completed the first two years’ work in such a school will be ad- 
mitted to the second year’s work of this school, etc. 

All public high schools will be accepted by this school if they 
are accredited by the State Department of Public Instruction. 
Students entering from second and third grade Public High Schools 
will be classified according to the number of units they have com- 
pleted. (See application form in back of catalog.) Students who 
enter from private schools will be classified likewise on the unit 
basis. All students who have not completed the units required for 
entrance under the conditions named, must take entrance examina- 
tions on the subjects required as prerequisite for entrance, or as the 
classification committee may require. Such entrance examinations 
will be held on the first day of the session, September the 12th, 1912. 

Students are advised to attend their local high school, if they are 
accessible to a good one, as long as possible. The more high school 
subjects a student has satisfactorily completed the higher she will 
enter in the course of this school. 

Students may enter at any time, provided they are competent to 
take the work then in progress. 

Candidates for graduation shall, at the beginning of the senior 
year, file with the President the program they desire to follow 
during that year. If a student desires to make substitutes not pro- 
vided for by the general rules, the request must be approved by the 
proper faculty committee. 

DISCIPLINE. 

But few set rules for the government of the students are made. 
The students are in as large a measure as possible thrown upon 
their own initiative, and are expected to think and act for them- 
selves ; and they are allowed as much liberty of life in the school as 
is consistent with their work and the inherent idea of higher living. 
They are taught and encouraged to practice the virtue of self- 
control. Every student is encouraged to create a desire on her part 
for the cultivation of the best ideals. No system of petty espionage 
is exercised over the student body. No such system is desirable 
or necessary. The life of every student in and out of the school is 
expected to be lived on a plane of the highest moral considerations. 

The honor system will be maintained as fully as is practicable. 
As a supplement to official government and control, the students 
themselves have organized a Student Government League, which 
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encourages and enforces honorable conduct in all matters pertaining 
to school life, and acts as a healthy deterrent to any over enthusi- 
astic or thoughtless students who from such considerations might 
otherwise be guilty of infractions of the rules. 

Every student is expected to exhibit the demeanor of a gentle- 
woman and to show considerate regard for others. Such a dis- 
position should be the desire and life habit of a well-poised and 
refined woman. 

However, the management will not hesitate, in deserved cases, to 
administer admonition and reproof. Should the conduct of any of 
the students justify it or the general good of the school require it, 
the President will confer with parents or guardians with reference 
thereto; and in proper cases students will be dismissed from the 
school. 

THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 

Everything possible has been done to make the student’s sur- 
roundings homelike. She is surrounded with every comfort and 
convenience which it is possible for us to provide. The head of 
the Home Department is an experienced lady who herself is a 
graduate of a normal school and who has general oversight and 
direction of the home life of the student body. Every student is 
in easy touch with the home folks, many by long distance ’phones. 
The social contact of the students with one another is of itself of 
distinct educational value. 


ABSENCE. 

Requests are frequently made by parents for permission for stu- 
dents to be absent from regular work, thus seriously interfering 
with the progress of the student and the general work of the school. 
Parents are requested to note carefully the regulations touching this 
subject. 

No excuse for absence will be given except when the absence 
is occasioned by sickness or other unavoidable causes. 

If students are absent from recitations for causes other than 
those for which excuses are granted, their class standing will neces- 
sarily be lowered. 

VISITORS. 

We regret that we have no accommodations at the school for 
social visitors. 

. The meals of all visitors must be paid for by their hosts. Meal 
tickets may be obtained from the head of the home. 

Local visitors, who come to visit particular persons at the school, 
will be cordially received, but aimless and promiscuous wandering 
about the grounds and buildings is prohibited. 
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THE DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT. 

The principal object in the establishment of this school is to fur- 
nish to the State efficient teachers for the training of its future 
citizens. The school desires to co-operate fully and freely with the 
Division Superintendents in furnishing to them teachers of this 
type. A few normal school graduates in the schools of a County 
should give a healthy stimulus to its educational system, and should 
create a demand for an increasing number of professionally trained 
teachers with high educational ideals. It is certain that the Division 
Superintendents recognize the importance of manning the schools 
with teachers of the highest qualifications. A poor teacher is high 
at any price. 

It is the purpose of this school to perfect its teachers in this 
direction as rapidly and as efficiently as possible. The co-operation 
of the Division Superintendent in this effort is obviously essential 
to the complete success of this school. We therefore invite the 
Superintendents to correspond with us with reference to the educa- 
tion of any Virginia girls of character and earnestness who may 
wish or may be induced to equip themselves for the profession of 
teaching. Thus they can render a distinct service, not only to such 
girls, but to their State and County. 

STUDENTS’ REPORTS. 

Reports of the students’ work will be mailed monthly to parents 
or guardians. After examining and signing said reports parents 
reports are based upon the daily class-room work of the students, 
Term reports are also mailed at the end of each half-session. These 
reports are based upon the daily classroom work of the students, 
including conduct, and are an accurate index to the character of 
work which is being done. Whenever the poor work of a student 
is due to indifference, carelessness or lack of application, the Presi- 
dent of the school or the instructors in charge, or the head of the 
home will talk with the student individually with a view to ascer- 
taining the exact difficulty, arousing ambition and stimulating an 
interest in the work. Should a student persistently neglect or refuse 
to do her work, her place in the school will be declared vacant. 
If poor work results from lack of professional preparation and train- 
ing and unsystematic habits, the student will in a measure be ex- 
cusable until she has been able to make up such deficiencies and 
has acquired proper systematic habits of study. In such cases all 
possible encouragement and individual assistance is given to the 
student, with the view of helping her during this the difficult and 
trying period of her school life. 

SUMMER SCHOOL. 

One of the State summer schools is held each session at this 
school under the management of the President of this institution. 
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In the summer school all subjects are taught which lead to a first 
grade certificate, and the professional elementary certificate — pri- 
mary grades and the professional elementary certificate — grammar 
grades. A special catalogue for the summer school is issued each 
year about May the 1st. 

RECORD OF THE STUDENT. 

The school makes and retains a complete record of the student’s 
work for the entire period of her attendance. Not only so, but we 
shall attempt to keep in close touch with the student’s work and 
life after she leaves the school, so as to be the greatest possible 
assistance to our alumnae at all times. We wish the students who 
leave us for their several fields of work to look back upon their 
school life with pride and pleasure. We also wish them to feel that 
the school has not lost interest in them merely because they are 
no longer students with us. 

We are desirous of maintaining a keen interest in their life work 
and stand ready at all times to render them such counsel and aid 
as may be of service. 

Looking to this end we desire and earnestly request our ex- 
students to keep us informed of any change in their work. 

DIPLOMAS. 

A diploma will be given to all students who complete (1) The 
regular professional course; (2) or the Rural Arts course; (3) or 
the Household Arts course; (4) or the Manual Arts course. 

All of these courses are of equivalent rank so far as the amount 
of work required is concerned and the diplomas in any of these 
four courses are of equal value, although the several courses are 
of essentially different characters. In order to obtain the diploma 
in course (1), the student must complete the two years of pro- 
fessional work in this school, together with the following pre- 
requisites : 

(a) Graduate from an accredited first grade State High School, 
or its equivalent; 

(b) Or graduate from a second grade State High School, or its 
equivalent plus the third year’s work in this school ; 

(c) Or graduate from a third grade State High School plus 
the second and third years’ work of this school ; 

(d) Or completion of the first three years’ work in this school. 

In order to obtain the diplomas in courses (2), (3) or (4), the 

student must complete the work laid down in the various arts 
courses. 

CERTIFICATES. 

The following certificates may be obtained by attendance at this 
school and completing the necessary courses : 
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(1) Full Normal Professional Certificate. 

(2) Normal Professional Certificate. 

(3) First Grade Certificate (3 years). 

(4) First Grade Certificate (1 year). 

(5) High School Certificate. 

(6) Professional Elementary Certificate. — The Primary Grades. 

(7) Professional Elementary Certificate. — The Grammar Grades. 

Certificate (1) is given to students who obtain a diploma from 

this school. This certificate is good for ten years and renewable 
for a like period. 

Certificate (2) is given to students who complete the two years of 
professional work at this school based upon three years high school 
work or its equivalent. This certificate is good for seven years 
and renewable for a similar period. 

Certificate (3) is given to students who complete the first year 
of the professional course of this school based upon graduation 
from an accredited first grade high school or the completion of the 
first three years’ work of this school. This certificate is good for 
three years and is not renewable. 

Certificate (4) is given to students who complete the first year 
of the professional course of this school, having graduated from a 
second grade State high school or having completed the first two 
years’ work of this school. This certificate is good for one year 
and is not renewable. 

Certificate (5) is given to students who have completed the first 
three years’ work of this school. This certificate is good for one 
year and is not renewable. 

Certificate (6) or (7) is given to students who complete at this 
school the course required for said certificates as shown elsewhere 
in this catalogue. 

This certificate is good for seven years and is renewable for a similar 
period. 

As a prerequisite to entrance upon the work required for Cer- 
tificate (6) or (7) the student must possess a first grade certificate 
with nine months’ experience as a teacher, or a high school cer- 
tificate with six months’ experience. 

All the statements above in regard to certificates are based on the 
State law for the certification of teachers as that law now exists. 
Changes may have to be made to conform to future changes in the 
State law. 

ACCREDITED SCHOOLS. 

For the purpose of determining the entrance requirements, all 
public high schools which are accredited by the State Department of 
Education will be accepted by this school. Such other public high 
schools will be added to this list from time to time as they meet the 
requirements of the State Board of Education. 

The following extracts from the regulations of the State Board of 
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Education indicates the proper standard for an accredited four 
year high school. 

“It is expected that the minimum requirements as outlined for 
the primary and grammar schools will be fully completed before 
any student is admitted to the high school.” 

“The amount of work to be accomplished is expressed in units, 
and the value of each subject is likewise indicated in units. A unit 
is understood to mean a recitation of forty minutes, five times a 
week for thirty-six weeks, devoted to the completion of an assigned 
amount of subject-matter.” 

“The first grade schools shall offer sixteen periods forty minutes 
in length ; no reduction in the length of the term or of the recita- 
tion period can be made by first grade high schools. 

No school shall be accredited as a first grade high school which 
does not have ample laboratory equipment for the teaching of such 
sciences as it offers in its course of study.” 

ATHLETICS. 

In addition to the gymnastic work required of the students, the 
students are also encouraged in such outdoor athletic exercises and 
sports as are of interest and will prove physically beneficial. To 
this end tennis courts are provided on the campus, the students are 
taught swimming under expert guidance, basket ball and other suit- 
able games are provided. The students engage in class contests in 
these games and a spirit of healthy rivalry is stimulated. The in- 
structor in charge is careful to prevent over-exertion in these ath- 
letic exercises or contests, and the rules regulating the same are so 
formulated. 

Students may participate in inter-school contests only on the con- 
dition that satisfactory work is done in their various studies, but 
the interests of contest teams will not be permitted to interfere with 
the general athletic interests of the school. 

THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 

The training school is a necessary adjunct of every normal school. 
It is the practical work-shop and educational laboratory. It is to 
the student studying educational methods exactly what the labora- 
tory is to the student of science. In it educational experiments are 
tried and the theories of education taught in the school are 
proven. Plans are made in the classrooms of this school and they 
are executed in the training school. Here the students in the pro- 
fessional class observe the work of skilled teachers. They also 
actually do the teaching themselves in the several subjects of the 
graded school curriculum. Both the observation work and the 
practice teaching are done under the direction and in the presence 
of the instructors of the department of education of this school. 
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All lessons which are observed or taught by the students in this 
school are afterwards criticized in the classroom. In this way the 
student is reinforced by actual observation and practice under the 
conditions of actual school life. All of the difficulties and problems 
incident to all grade teachers are thus brought into review, and 
the best methods of attacking and solving them are ascertained. 
All training school work is planned and executed by the Depart- 
ment of Education in this school. 

Through an arrangement with the City School Board the Fred- 
ericksburg public school serves as the practice school for the Normal 
School. The relationship, therefore, between the two schools is 
intimate and cordial. In fact, the heads of the departments of this 
school, whose subjects are represented in the training school, are 
members of the training school faculty. 

The training school is a large and handsome three-story brick 
building constructed, together with its equipment, at a cost of about 
$45,000.00. All of the grades are represented in the school. 

The enrollment of the training school for the past session was 708. 
Every effort is being made through the co-operation of the Normal 
School and the City School Board to raise the standard of excellence 
of the training school so that it will become one of the model schools 
of the State in all of its departments. Most gratifying progress has 
been made in this direction during the past few years. A new 
course of study is now being worked out for the training school. 
The School Board is more and more insistent that every teacher in 
the school shall be one of satisfactory professional equipment and 
successful experience. 

In addition to the use of the training school, several one and two 
room rural schools are within easy reach of the Normal School. 
Through the courtesy of the Superintendent of Schools of Spotsyl- 
vania and Stafford Counties, the professional students in the Normal 
School will at such times as is practicable visit these schools for 
observation work. 

Thus they will have the opportunity of studying the conditions in 

J one and two room rural schools, which will undoubtedly prove of 
great instruction and value. 

So great is the value in the training of a teacher placed upon 
observation and practice teaching that no student will be allowed 
to graduate from this school, however proficient she may be in the 
academic branches, unless she has given satisfactory evidence that 
she is qualified to teach. 


Course of Study 

OF THE 

State Normal and Industrial School for Women 

AT FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


The courses of study according to the detailed outlines in the 
succeeding pages, will be offered at the State Normal School at 
Fredericksburg, Va., for the session of 1912-1913. 

The number immediately following the name of a course refers 
to the year and term in which the course is given, the first digit 
referring to the year and the second to the term : as, Algebra 11 
means Algebra of the first year and first term; English 21 means 
English of the second year and first term ; Arithmetic 32 means 
Arithmetic of the third year and second term, and so forth. 

(d) in parenthesis after any course means “double period.” 
These occur in laboratory courses. A double period in laboratory 
work is the equivalent of one period of credit in recitation work. 


FIRST YEAR. 

The entrance requirements to this class will be four high school units or 
the equivalent of the first year’s work in an accredited high school. 


regular course. 

Term 
1 2 


English 11 and 12 6 6 

Algebra 11 5 

Geometry 12 3 

Music 11 and 12 2 2 

Physical Education 11 and 12 2 2 

Drawing 11 and 12 2 2 

Civics 12 3 

History 11 and 12 3 3 

♦Elective 5 5 


25 26 

*For electives and rules governing the choice of electives see pages 35-36-37 
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RURAL ARTS. 

Term 
1 2 


English 11 and 12 6 6 

Geometry and Mensuration 12 5 

Business Arithmetic 11 5 

Physical Education 11 and 12 2 2 

Drawing 11 and 12 2 2 

Biology 11 and 12 3 3 

♦Elective 5 5 

or 

6 6 


23 23 
or 

24 24 

HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 

Term 

1 2 


Business Arithmetic 11 5 

English 11 and 12 6 6 

Music 11 and 12 2 2 

Physical Education 11 and 12 2 2 

Drawing 11 and 12 2 2 

Sewing 11 and 12 (2d) 2 2 

♦Elective 5 5 

or 

6 6 


24 19 
or 

25 20 

MANUAL ARTS. 

Term 
1 2 


English 11 and 12 6 6 

Algebra 11 5 

Geometry and Mensuration 12 5 

Music 11 and 12 2 2 

Physical Education 11 and 12 2 2 

Drawing 11 and 12 2 2 

Book-keeping 12 2 

Sewing 11 and 12 2 2 

♦Elective 5 5 


24 2G 


SECOND YEAR. 

REGULAR COURSE. 

Term 
1 2 


English 21 and 22 5 5 

Geometry 21 3 


*For electives and rules governing the choice of electives see pages 35-36-37 
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Music 21 and 22 2 2 

Physical Education 21 and 22 2 2 

American History 21 and 22 3 3 

Drawing 22 3 

Chemistry 21 and 22 6 6 

♦Elective 5 5 

or 

6 6 


26 26 
or 

27 27 

RURAL ARTS. 

Term 
1 2 


English 21 and 22 5 5 

American History 21 and 22 3 3 

Soils 21 (3d) 3 

Zoology 22 (3d) 3 

Biology 21 (3d) 3 

Botany 22 (3d) 3 

Chemistry 21 and 22 (3 + 3d) 6 6 

♦Elective 5 5 


25 25 

HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 

Term 
1 2 


English 21 and 22 5 5 

Physical Education 21 and 22 2 2 

Drawing 22 3 

American History 21 and 22 3 3 

Sewing 21 and 22 (3d) 3 3 

Laundering 21 and 22 (d) 1 1 

Household Bacteriology 22 (2d) 2 

Household Physiology 21 2 

Cooking 21 and 22 (2d) 2 2 

Chemistry 21 and 22 (3 + 3d) 6 6 


24 27 

MANUAL ARTS. 

Term 
1 2 


English 21 and 22 5 5 

Geometry 21 3 

Physical Education 21 and 22 2 2 

American History 21 and 22 3 3 

Mechanical Drawing 21 and 22 2 2 

Bookbinding and Leatherwork 21 and 22 (2d) 2 2 

Ceramics 21 and 22 (2d) 3 2 

Drawing 22 3 

Chemistry 21 and 22 (3 + 3d) 6 6 


25 25 


*For electives and rules governing the choice of electives see pages 35-36-37 
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THIRD YEAR. 

REGULAR COURSE. 

Term 
1 2 


English 31 and 32 4 4 

Arithmetic 32 3 

Physical Education 31 and 32 2 2 

Drawing 31 and 32 2 2 

History 31 and 32 3 3 

Industrial and Commercial Geography 31 and 32 3 2 

Physics 31 and 32 (3 + 3d) 6 6 

♦Elective 5 5 


25 27 

RURAL ARTS. 

Term 
1 2 


English 31 and 32 4 4 

Arithmetic 32 3 

Physical Education 31 and 32 2 2 

Physiological Chemistry 31 3 

Applied Botany 32 3 

Horticulture 31 and 32 (3d) 3 3 

Farm Crops 31 (3d) 3 

Entomology and Bees 32 (3d) 3 

Physics 31 and 32 (3 + 3d) 6 6 

Industrial and Commercial Geography 31 and 32 3 2 


24 26 

HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 

Term 
1 2 


English 31 and 32 4 4 

Physical Education 31 and 32 2 2 

History 31 and 32 3 3 

Household Sanitation 31 2 

Household Physics 32 (3 + 3d) 3 

Horticulture 31 and 32 ( 2 d) 2 2 

Household Management 31 1 

Biology 31 and 32 (3d) 3 3 

Textiles 31 2 

Home Nursing 32 2 

Cooking 31 and 32 ( 2 d) 2 2 

Sewing 31 and 32 (3d) 3 3 

Design 31 and 32 (d) 1 1 


25 25 

MANUAL ARTS. 

Term 
1 2 


English 31 and 32 4 4 

Arithmetic 32 3 

i.iusic 31 and 32 2 2 

Physical Education 31 and 32 2 2 

*For electives and rules governing the choice of electives see pages 35-36-37 
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Drawing 31 and 32 2 2 

Physics 31 and 32 (3 + 3d) 6 6 

Design I. 31 and 32 (d) 1 1 

Woodwork I. 31 and 32 ( 2 d) 2 2 

Metal and Enamel 31 and 32 ( 2 d) 2 2 


21 24 

FIRST PROFESSIONAL. 

REGULAR COURSE. 

Term 
1 2 


English 41 and 42 3 3 

Arithmetic and Methods 41 and 42 3 3 

Physical Education 41 and 42 2 2 

Drawing 41 and 42 2 2 

Psychology 41 3 

Child Psychology 42 3 

Primary Methods 41 3 

Methods in Reading and Language 41 and 42 2 

Observation and Discussion 42 

Geography Methods 42 

Music 41 and 42 2 

General Theory of Education 41 3 

School Management 42 3 

♦Nature Study and School Gardening 41 and 42 (d) 2 3 


25 28 

♦Required unless elected previously. 

RURAL ARTS. 

Term 
1 2 


English 41 and 42 3 3 

Physical Education 41 and 42 2 2 

General Theory of Education 41 3 

School Management 42 3 

Psychology 41 3 

Child Psychology 42 3 

Physiology 41 (d) Same as 51 3 

Hygiene 42 3 

Woodwork 41 and 42 (2d) 2 2 

Elementary Agriculture 41 4 

Nature Study and School Gardening 41 and 42 (d) 2 3 

Animal Husbandry, Dairying, Poultry 41 and 42 4 4 


26 23 

HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 

Term 
1 2 


English 41 and 42 3 3 

Psychology 41 3 

Child Psychology 42 3 

Physical Education 41 and 42 2 2 

Design II. 41 and 42 (d) 1 1 
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Advanced Cooking and Dietetics 41 and 42 (2d) 2 2 

Food Composition 41 and 42 (2d) 2 2 

Physiological Chemistry 41 (Same as 31) 3 

Dairying and Poultry 41 and 42 3 3 

Advanced Dressmaking 41 and 42 (3d) 3 3 

General Theory of Education 41 3 

School Management 42 3 

Hygiene 42 (Same as 52) 3 


25 25 

MANUAL ARTS. 

Term 
1 2 


English 41 and 42 3 3 

Physical Education 41 and 42 2 2 

Psychology 41 3 

Child Psychology 42 3 

General Theory of Education 41 3 

School Management 42 3 

Drawing 41 and 42 2 2 

Theory and Practice of Manual Arts 41 and 42 3 3 

Primary Handwork 41 and 42 3 3 

Design II. 41 and 42 (d) 1 1 

Woodwork II, 41 and 42 2 2 


22 22 

SECOND PROFESSIONAL. 
regular course. 

Sec. I. Sec. II. 

Term Term 

12 1 

English 51 3 

Physical Education 51 2 

Drawing 51 3 

American History and Methods 51 5 

History of Education 51 3 

Philosophy of Education 52 3 3 

Practice Teaching 52 20 20 

Physiology 51 3 3 

Hygiene 52 3 3 

Educational Gymnastics 51 .2 2 


21 26 26 21 

RURAL ARTS. 

Term 
1 2 


English 51 3 

Physical Education 51 and 52 2 2 

Drawing 51 and 52 3 3 

History of Education 51 3 

Philosophy of Education 52 3 

Practice Teaching 6 

Methods in Agriculture 51 2 

Farm Management and Rural Sociology 51 4 

Laboratory Assistant 51 and 52 (3d) 3 3 


20 17 


\ 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 

Term 
1 2 


English 51 3 

Physical Education 51 and 52 2 2 

History of Education 51 3 

Philosophy of Education 52 3 

Practice Teaching 52 5 

Theory and Practice in Domestic Science 51 and 52 (3d).. 3 3 

Theory and Practice in Domestic Arts 51 and 52 (3d) ... 3 3 

Art Appreciation 51 and 52 1 1 

Millinery 51 and 52 2 2 

Home Makers’ Club 51 and 52 1 1 

History of Costumes 51 2 


20 20 

MANUAL ARTS. 

Term 
1 2 


English 51 3 

Physical Education 51 and 52 2 2 

Educational Gymnastics 51 and 52 1 1 

Drawing 51 and 52 3 3 

History of Education 51 3 

Philosophy of Education 52 3 

Practice Teaching in Manual Arts 51 and 52 5 5 

Elementary Handwork 51 and 52 3 3 

Art Appreciation 51 and 52 1 1 


21 18 

ELEMENTARY — PRIMARY GRADES. 

Term 
1 2 


Physical Nature Study 2 0 

Methods in Geography 0 3 

Drawing 2 2 

Methods in Reading 2 2 

Education 3 3 

Music and Games 2 2 

Primary Industrial Handwork 3 3 

Physiology and Hygiene 3 0 


Observation, Conference and Practice Teaching 0 10 


20 25 

PROFESSIONAL ELEMENTARY — GRAMMAR GRADES. 

Term 
1 2 


Education 3 3 

Methods in Language 3 0 

Methods in Arithmetic 3 3 

Methods in History and Civics 5 0 

Methods in Geography 0 3 

Methods in Literature and Reading 2 2 

Drawing 2 2 
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Physiology and Hygiene 3 0 

Practice Teaching, Observation and Conference 0 10 

Elementary Agriculture and School Gardening, or Manual 

Training or Domestic Science 4 3 

Songs and Games (Elective) 2 2 


25 26 

THE PROFESSIONAL ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE. 

Provision was made for the professional elementary certificate — 
primary grades, and the professional elementary certificate — gram- 
mar grades, by the State Board of Examiners during the spring of 
1910. As was expected this certificate has proved popular, inas- 
much as it enables those teachers who already hold either high 
school certificates, or first grade certificates, to secure through one 
year’s Normal School training, a professional certificate, good prac- 
tically for life. The subjects embraced in these two professional 
certificates are such as the teachers have to teach in the primary 
and grammar grades. 

The only prerequisite in beginning work on either of these cer- 
tificates, is the previous possession of a high school or first grade 
certificate, with six months’ experience in the former and one year’s 
experience in the latter case. The work leading to these certificates 
is outlined in detail as follows : 

Students will please note: 

If a student fails to keep pace with her class in any subject, she 
shall be transferred to a lower section in that subject. 

If a student fails in a subject, she is required to repeat that sub- 
ject at the earliest opportunity. 

If a student fails ini a majority of her studies for two consecu- 
tive terms, she shall not be permitted to continue her work until 
one year has elapsed. This rule may be suspended in the case of 
any student by a majority vote of the faculty. 

ELECTIVES. 

The following table exhibits the electives that may be chosen in 
the various programs subject to the conditions named: 

Subjects in Group A may be elected by any student who is quali- 
fied to pursue them with profit. 

Subjects in Group B may be elected only by students in the 
professional classes who are qualified to pursue them with profit. 

A student, unless excused by the president, is expected to study 
the required subjects of the class to which she is assigned. 

All individual programs involving substitutions for the regular 
subjects must be approved by the teachers whose subjects are 
involved. In doubtful cases an examination may be required. 

All individual programs must be approved by the Program Com- 
mittee. 
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A student electing Latin, French, or German will be given no 
credit unless the course is pursued for at least two years. 

ELECTIVES. 

GROUP A. 

Algebra 11 (5). 

Geometry and Mensuration 12 (5). 

Geometry — solid — 22 (5). 

Business Arithmetic 11 (5). 

Advanced Algebra (3). 

Trigonometry 32 (5). 

Civics 12 (3). 

History 11 (3). 

History 12 (3). 

History 31 (3). 

History 32 (3). 

Music 11 and 12 (2). 

Music 21 and 22 (2). 

Music 31 and 32 (2). 

Hygiene 42 (3). 

Physiology 51 (3). 

Household Sanitation 31 (2). 

Physiological Chemistry 31 (3). 

Biology 11 and 12 (3). 

Biology 21 (3). 

Zoology 22 (3). 

Botany 22 (3). 

Chemistry 21 and 22 (6). 

Physics 31 and 32 (6). 

Household Physics 32 (3). 

Applied Botany 32 (3). 

Horticulture 31 and 32 (3). 

Entomology and Bees 32 (3). 

Dairying and Poultry 41 and 42 (3). 

Nature Study and School Gardening 41 and 42 (2) 

Elementary Agriculture 41 (4). 

Sewing 21 and 22 (3). 

Sewing 11 and 12 (2). 

Sewing 31 and 32 (3). 

Advanced Dressmaking 41 and 42 (3). 

Millinery 51 and 52 (2). 

Textiles 31 (2). 

Laundering 21 and 22 (1). 

Cooking 21 and 22 (2). 

Cooking 31 and 32 (2). 

Home Nursing 32 (2). 

Drawing 31 and 32 (2). 

Mechanical Drawing 21 and 22 (2). 

Woodwork 31 and 32 (2). 

Design 31 and 32 (1). 

Design 41 and 42 (1). 

Woodwork 41 and 42 (2). 

Metals and Enamels 31 and 32 (2). 

Ceramics 21 and 22. 

Bookbinding and Leatherwork 21 and 22 (2) 

Drawing 22 (3). 

Latin (5). 

French (5). 

German (5). 
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GROUP B. 

Arithmetic 41 and 42 (3). 

Teaching of Mathematics 42 (2). 

Music 41 and 42 (2). 

Educational Gymnastics 51 (2). 

Physical Education 41 and 42 (2). 

Physical Education 51 and 52 (2). 

American History and Methods 51 and 52 (5). 

Advanced Cooking 41 and 42 (2). 

Food Composition 41 and 42 (2). 

Drawing 41 and 42 (2). 

Primary Handwork 41 and 42 (3). 

Drawing 51 and 52 (3). 

Elementary Handwork 51 and 52 (3). 

Laboratory Assistant in Physics 51 and 52 (6). 

Laboratory Assistant in Chemistry 41 and 42 (6). 

Sociology 42 (3). 

Economics 41 (2). 

ENGLISH. 

English 11 : Requirements. To enter course 11 the student must 
present satisfactory evidence that she is well grounded in English 
grammar, has had some training in elementary composition, is a 
good speller, and can read aloud with ease any of the American 
classics. The first five chapters of Scott and Denney’s Elementary 
composition will serve as a standard of the requirement in that 
subject. 

It is very desirable that those entering should have read selec- 
tions from the works of Longfellow, Bryant, Irving, Hawthorne, 
Cooper, and some simple narative as: Robinson Crusoe, Treasure 
Island, and the stories of the Old Testament. 

Since weakness in this subject is so likely to mean weakness in 
all, the greatest pains will be taken to increase the student’s vo- 
cabulary and to enable her to read rapidly and accurately, at the 
same time discriminating between what is important and what is 
relatively less so in the paragraph or chapter which she is studying. 

In composition the text used is Pluntington’s Elementary Rhet- 
oric. It may be supplemented by others as required. The follow- 
ing topics are considered: (1) choosing a subject; (2) collecting 
material for essays; (3) the paragraph, its subject sentence and 
the simpler methods of development, and (4) the application of 
(3) to the works read. The text read in this course is Mims and 
Payne’s Southern Prose and Poetry, which will be supplemented 
as occasion requires by selections from the best American writers 
of narrative and description. Three fifteen-minute lessons in spell- 
ing are given each week. The high school word book, Sandwick 
and Bacon, is the text used. 

Six periods per week. 

English 12: This course is a continuation of Course 11. Much 
attention is given to paragraph writing and to the study of the 
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sentence. The aim is to secure the ability to write simple narrative 
and description easily and correctly. The ability to grasp the main 
points of what is read is developed by the preparation of a number 
of careful outlines of the selections read. The spelling and com- 
position texts are the same as in course 11. American Masterpieces 
or some similar text is read and, if the class is ready for it, a num- 
ber of the following classics: Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, The Idylls 
of the King, The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, The Odyssey, 
and Bible narratives. 

Six periods per week. 

English 21 : The composition work of this term preceded by the 
writing of several outlines of greater difficulty than any attempted 
before. Instruction is given in the writing of exposition. At least 
one long theme is written. Spelling is required of all who are not 
reliable spellers. The texts are the same as for courses 11 and 12, 
but are supplemented by Woolley’s Handbook of Composition. 

The selection of the classics read depends on the previous work 
of the class. At least three essays are read and selections from 
Twelve Centuries of Prose and Verse. 

Five periods per week. 

English 22 : This course is a continuation of course 21. It is 
supplemented toward the end of the term by a special course in 
letter-writing. 

Five periods per week. 

English 31 : Prerequisite — English 21 and 22. This course in- 
includes a study of more advanced rhetoric (Genung’s Practical) 
and composition. The reading will be partly from Twelve Centuries 
of Prose and Verse and partly from selected works. 

Four periods per week. 

English 32 : The course is the conclusion of course 31. It 
consists of writing from original outlines, the study of the history 
of English literature (Halleck’s) and the reading of three of 

Shakspere’s plays. 

Four periods per week. 

English 41 : This course is a review of English grammar for 
those who are about to teach. The text-book is Emerson and 
Bender’s Book II. Each student is required to have a copy of her 
own. The review is followed by the study of McMurry’s Method 
in Language and the study of methods in teaching grammar. 

Three periods per week. 

English 42 : Instruction is given in methods of teaching literature 
in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades and in the direction 
of children’s reading, library work and cataloguing for small schools. 

Three periods per week. 
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English 51 : Instruction in methods of teaching letter-writing and 
composition will be given, with attention to the genuine correlation 
of English and other subjects in the grammar grades. 

Three periods per week. 

HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCES. 

The work of the first three years of the course in history is 
arranged to trace the growth and development of civilization, and 
to enable the student to understand and interpret the world of 
which he is a part. The aim of the study of history is to bring 
the past into manifest relations to the present, and to show how 
historical ideas and experiences are the controlling forces in our 
social and industrial life. History should end with giving a student 
a much clearer understanding of the political and social world 
around him. 

The courses in economics, sociology and civics give the student 
an opportunity to study the commercial and industrial development 
of the nations, and the political progress of the people, and supple- 
ment the work in history. 

The work of the professional classes is to prepare the student to 
teach American history and government, by carefully and system- 
atically studying the work of the grades, the methods for teaching 
in those grades, and outlines a course of study. 

The school library contains a number of well-selected books for 
study and reference. 

History 11: Ancient History: A brief study of Eastern Nations, 
Greece and Rome. Careful attention to geography. Map draw- 
ing. Parallel reading. 

Text-books: West, The Ancient World, or Seignobos, History 
of Ancient Civilization. 

Three periods per week. 

History 12: Mediaeval and Modern History: A careful study of 
mediaeval institutions and customs, and the development of West- 
ern Europe from the ninth to the nineteenth centuries, with special 
attention to the development of modern states. Map drawing. 
Parallel reading. 

Text-books: Myers, The Modern Age; or Robison, The Plistory 
of Western Europe. 

Three periods per week. 

History 21 : American History : A general outline of the history 
of the colonies, with the history of Virginia from its earliest settle- 
ment to the present time. The work is based on Hart’s Epochs 
in American History; Smithey, History of Virginia; Bruce, Eco- 
nomic History of Virginia, and is conducted by means of lectures 
discussion, class reports, library references, and notebooks. 

Three periods per week. 
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History 22: American History: A careful study of the growth 
and development of the people and government of the United 
States, based on such material as is found in Hart, Formation of 
the Union; Wilson, Division and Reunion; Hart, Source Book of 
American History; and Johnston, American Politics. 

The work is conducted by means of lectures, library references, 
class discussion, notebooks. 

Three periods per week. 

History 31: English History: This will be a general course in 
English History from the earliest times to the Tudor Period, with 
a study of the early institutions and customs. Parallel reading, 
papers, reports, map drawing. 

Text-books: Cheyney, A Short History of England, and Chey- 
ney, Readings in English History. 

Three periods per week. 

History 32 : English History : A study of English History from 
the Tudor Period to the present time, with special attention to the 
social and industrial life of the people, and the political progress 
and the influential men of the nation. Parallel reading, papers, 
reports, map drawing. 

Text-books: Cheyney, A Short History of England; Cheyney, 
Readings in English History; or Walker, Essentials in English 
History; Kendall, A Source Book of English History. 

Three periods per week. 

History 51: American History and Methods: This course is de- 
voted to a careful study of the principles of methods in history, 
and to review and extend the study of American History. The 
work in all grades of the elementary school is considered. The 
principles and theories involved are developed by assigned readings 
and class discussions. The best available text-books for the various 
grades are examined. Lectures, library work, class discussions, 
notebooks. 

Text-books: Fiske, History of the United States; MacDonald, 
Documentary Source Book of American History; McMurry, A 
Special Method in History; or Mace, Methods in History. Ob- 
servation work and practice teaching are arranged by the instructor 
in charge. 

Five periods per week (2 periods of American History, 2 periods 
of Methods, 1 period of observation work). 

History 52: This course is a repetition of the work in History 51. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Economics 41 : This course is given as an elective in the pro- 
fessional years, and consists of a study of the characteristics of 
modern industrial society and of the fundamental economic prin- 
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ciples and illustrates the application of those principles to such 
practical questions as money and banking, the tariff and foreign 
trade, railroads, monopolies, the labor movement and socialism. 
Lectures, assigned readings and class discussion. Text: Fetter’s 
History of Economics. 

Two periods per week. 

Sociology 42: An elective in the professional years. The aim 
of this course is to present the relations of education to society, 
with a special application of modern, sociological knowledge to the 
problems of social welfare in America. The relation of social con- 
ditions to school aims, organization, curricula, methods, etc., will be 
carefully studied. Lectures supplemented by assigned readings. 
Text: (bidding’s Elements of Sociology. 

Three periods per week. 

Civics 12: This course embraces a consideration of government 
in general, of local, county, town and city government, of State 
government and of national government. Wherever possible, gov- 
ernment in Virginia is studied as a type. The history of the for- 
mation of our federal government is reviewed. Respect for law 
and orderly government is impressed and the various kinds of 
governments are contrasted and compared. Parallel readings are 
required and students are expected, in the class-room discussions, 
to base the discussion upon such investigations. Students are en- 
couraged to read current literature, including the daily papers, for 
fresh information on present-day questions of politics and govern- 
ment . Such pressing civic questions as the parcels-post, the initi- 
ative, referendum and recall, commission government, the third 
term will be discussed. 

Texts: Forman’s Advanced Civics, and McBain’s How We Are 
Governed in Virginia and the Nation. 

Three periods per week. 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography 31 and 32: This course embraces a consideration of 
the industries and commerce of the world. It includes a survey of 
ancient and mediaeval trade routes, modern colonization, the areas 
of production of the great staples and minerals of the world, means 
of transportation, manufacturing areas, and such like topics. The 
causes leading to existing industrial conditions are traced. The 
influence of trade and commerce on civilization is emphasized and 
racial interdependence is shown. The dependence of Commercial 
Geography upon physiographic conditions is considered. Special 
attention is paid to commercial development of the United States. 

Three periods per week for first term, two for the second. 
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Geography 42: This is a course in methods in Geography. Chalk 
modelling on the blackboard and making sand maps are required. 
The various accepted methods of presenting this subject are studied, 
and a free class-room discussion is conducted. 

LATIN. 

The study of Latin exacts close observation and increases ana- 
lytic power. It gives a cultural tone to life. It is, in large measure, 
the source book of American literature. The structure of the Eng- 
lish language can, in many of its points, be best understood, and 
appreciated through a study of the primitive Latin sources. 

Teachers wishing to enter higli school work will possess a com- 
manding advantage if they have a well-grounded knowledge of 
Latin, inasmuch as female teachers conversant with this subject 
are comparatively few, and there is a widespread demand in our 
high schools for teachers who can teach Latin. 

The beauties and charms of the language itself and a coincident 
insight into the literary and historical setting of Roman life during 
the classical period offer a strong incentive also for a master of 
Latin. 

In the Latin courses stress is laid upon the relationship of Latin 
and English, their idioms are constantly contrasted and compared, 
and the student is made to feel the vital influence of Latin upon 
our English speech. 

In all of the courses in Latin thoroughness is insisted upon. A 
student entering upon this subject here must be well-grounded in 
Latin forms. Lack of such foundation work will prove a serious 
handicap throughout all the Latin courses. Therefore, as an en- 
trance requirement for the first year’s work in Latin here, it is abso- 
lutely essential that the student shall have mastered the Latin forms, 
that she be acquainted with the leading Latin constructions, that she 
be able to translate easy Latin into English, and vice versa. Such 
preparation should be acquired in one full year’s study in a first 
grade high school. 

Latin 11 and 12: Prerequisite; One full high school year in 
Latin. 

Brief review of forms (one month) ; brief review of leading points 
of syntax (one month); course in Latin Grammar; exercises on 
forms and the cases (Latin 11) ; exercises based on Caesar (Latin 
12) ; study by class of life and times of Caesar, and brief essay by 
class on same (Latin 12). 

Texts : Exercises prepared by instructor ; Viri Rornae, or Equiva- 
lent; Walker’s Caesar (two books); Bennett’s Latin Grammar; 
Collar and Daniell’s First Year Latin. Reference books in library 
for collateral study. 

Five periods per week. 
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Latin 21 and 22 : Review of forms (one month) ; systematic study 
of Latin Syntax (complete Bennett’s Grammar) ; exercises based on 
Caesar (Latin 21) ; exercises based on Cicero (Latin 22) ; Caesar, 
Books III and IV ; first four orations of Cicero against Catiline ; 
life and times of Cicero (Latin 22) ; brief essay on same. 

Texts: Walker’s Caesar, Allen and Greenlough’s Cicero, Ben- 
nett’s Latin Grammar, Scott and Van Tuyl’s Caesar Composition, 
Baker and Inglis’ Latin Composition. Reference books in library 
for collateral study. 

Five periods per week. 

Latin 31 and 32 : Complete review of Latin Grammar, with 
special study of the cases and syntax of the verb; advanced exer- 
cises, involving the typical constructions of syntax; study of con- 
ditions during Vergil’s time; life of Vergil; brief essay by class on 
same (Latin 32) ; parallel in Roman history covering the time of 
the two triumvirates ; two orations of Cicero and six books of Vergil. 

Texts: Bennett’s Grammar, Baker and Inglis’ Latin Composition, 
Elements of Syntax from Baker and Inglis’, Allen & Greenough’s 
Cicero, Bennett’s Vergil, Reference books in library for collateral 
and parallel reading. 

Five periods per week. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

In this age of quick communication and rapid transit, what used 
to be regarded as a foreign language has become the speech of our 
neighbors; and people are studying modern languages today from 
the standpoint of utility. To the specialist, a modern language is 
one of his working tools; to the traveler, a convenience; and to a 
person in business, an asset. 

From the standpoint of culture, the study of a modern language 
is of inestimable value. It creates new interests, develops a greater 
appreciation of literature, history and art, brings peeople closer to- 
gether and gives a broader outlook upon life. 

The following courses are offered in French and German: 

French 11 : This course comprises a study of simple rules of 
grammar, drill in pronunciation, practice in questions and answers, 
study of vocabularies and verb-forms, memorizing selections, dicta- 
tion exercises and exercises in translation. 

Text-books: Beginners’ French — Francois; Contes et Legendes — 
Guerber . 

Five periods per week. 

French 12 : This course is a continuation of the work of the first 
term with special drill in conjugations. 

Text-books; Beginners’ French — Frangois; Le Tour de la 
France — Bruno. 

Five periods per week. 
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French 21 : This course comprises a review of the regular con- 
jugations, study of irregular verbs, weekly exercises, rules of pro- 
nunciation, reading and memorizing selections. 

Text-books: French Grammar — Fraser and Squair; L/ Abbe 
Constantin — Halevy; Madame Theresa — Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Five periods per week. 

French 22 : Systematic grammar, weekly exercises, reading and 
some study of French history and geography. 

Text-books: French Grammar — Fraser and Squair; Jeanne 
d’Arc — Lamartine; Tableaux de la Revolution Frangaise — Crane 
and Brun; Selected letters — Madame de Sevigne . 

Five periods per week. 

French 31 : In this course, work in grammar and composition is 
continued; plays by Corneille, Racine and Moliere are studied, and 
some time is devoted to the history of literature in the seventeenth 
century. 

Text-books: French Grammar — Fraser and Squair; Horace — 
Corneille; Athalie — Racine ; Le Misanthrope — Moliere. 

Five periods per week. 

French 32 : A study of French Art and Literature of the nine- 
teenth century. Reading from nineteenth century and present-day 
writers. 

Five periods per week. 

German 11 and 12: This course is for beginners in German and 
much time will be spent on declensions and conjugations. There 
will be frequent exercises in translating English sentences into 
German, and pronunciation and reading will receive considerable 
attention. 

Text-books (German 11) : Bacon’s German Grammar; Der Zer- 
brochene Krug — Zschokke. 

Text-books (German 12) : Bacon’s German Grammar; Im Vater- 
land — Bacon. 

Five periods per week. 

German 21 and 22 : Further work in grammar and composition, 
reading from standard authors, memorizing selections, and some 
study of German history and institutions. 

Text-books (German 21): Bacon’s German Grammar; Im- 
mensee — Storm; Wilhelm Tell — Schiller. 

Text-books (German 22) : Thomas’s Practical German Gram- 
mar; Die Journalisten — Frey tag; Das Madchen von Treppi — Heyse. 

Five periods per week. 

German 31 and 42 : More advanced work in grammar ; reading 
from German classics; some study of German literature. 

Text-books (German 31): Thomas’s German Grammar; Minna 
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von Barnhelm — Lessing . Jung Frau von Orleans — Schiller . 

Text-books (German 32) : Thomas’s German Grammar; Faust — 
Goethe . 

Five periods per week. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Business Arithmetic 11 : Text; Moore and Miner’s Practical Busi- 
ness Arithmetic. 

Five periods per week. 

Algebra 11 : This course presupposes a knowledge of elementary 
algebra to quadratics. It will include quadratic equations, equa- 
tions in quadratic form, simultaneous equations involving qua- 
dratics, problems depending upon quadratic equations, ratio and 
proportion, progressions, binomial theorem, logarithms, series and 
graphical methods. 

Text: Slaught and Lennes’ High School Algebra, Advanced 
Course. 

Five periods per week. 

Higher Algebra (Elective) : Prerequisite: Algebra 11 or an equiv- 
alent. An additional course is offered in higher algebra. This 
course will cover the following topics : undetermined coefficients, the 
binomial theorem, logarithms, permutations and combinations, con- 
tinued fractions, series, the general theory of equations, the solution 
of higher equations. 

Five periods per week. 

Geometry 12 : This course covers the usual theorems and con- 
structions of a good text-book. Use is made of supplemental 
propositions and problems. Attention is given to historical notes 
and modern development of the subject. Emphasis is placed upon 
a systematic study of original and graphical solutions. The aim 
is to impress the essential facts of the subject, to equip the student 
with forms of deductive reasoning, to make the study a drill 
in accurate thinking and expression, and to develop reliance on 
the reasoning power and not on memory. 

Text: Wentworth’s Plane Geometry, Revised — Wentworth- 

Smith. Books I and II. 

Three periods per week. 

Geometry 21 : Prerequisite : Geometry 12 or an equivalent. 

Text: Wentworth’s Plane Geometry, revised — Wentworth- 

Smith. Books III, IV and V. 

Three periods per week. 

Geometry 22 (Elective): Prerequisite: Geometry 12 and 21 or 
an equivalent. 

Text: Wentworth’s Solid Geometry, revised — Wentworth- Smith, 
completed. 

Five periods per week. 
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Arithmetic 32: This course will be a systematic and thorough 
review of arithmetic, the aim being to develop the unity of the 
subject, to teach thoroughly the underlying principles, to train to 
systematic reasoning, clearness in statement, to accuracy and rap- 
idity in calculations, and to introduce commercial usages. In this 
course emphasis will be placed upon the subject-matter more than 
upon methods of presentation. 

Text: Colaw and Ellwood’s Advanced School Arithmetic, com- 
pleted. 

Three periods per week. 

Arithmetic and Methods 41 and 42: This course will present the 
subject from a teacher’s standpoint and will aim to develop and 
illustrate principles and methods of instruction, to present outlines 
for each grade, to emphasize the practical application of arith- 
metical principles, to introduce methods and devices for interesting 
pupils, to discuss the ethical value of the subject, to trace the de- 
velopment of mathematics historically, to correlate arithmetic with 
other subjects, to observe model teaching in the grades, and to 
practice teaching under supervision. Emphasis will be placed upon 
the pedagogical rather than upon the academic aspect of the subject. 

Texts: Moore and Miner’s Practical Business Arithmetic; J. W. 
Young’s The Teaching of Mathematics; David Eugene Smith’s, 
The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics, and supplementary 
reading. 

Three periods per week. 

Plane Trigonometry (Elective) : This course includes a study of 
the trigonometic functions as ratio and lines and their relations. 
It embraces all the topics usually covered in a standard text-book, 
including both natural and logarithmic functions. It will be made 
as practical as possible. 

Text: Lyman and Goddard’s Plane Trigonometry, completed. 

Five periods per week. 

CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 

Inorganic Chemistry 21 and 22: This course includes the com- 
pletion of a standard text-book, in order to give the student a 
comprehensive and connected view of the most important facts 
and laws of the subject. Much attention is given to the common 
illustrations of chemical laws and their application to the chemistry 
of daily life. Reference is made on all occasions to the applica- 
tions of chemistry to practical problems, especially to those of a 
domestic nature. 

Instruction is given by lectures, recitations, demonstrations, and 
individual laboratory work. 


Each student is required to perform a fixed number of experi- 
ments which are intimately connected with the text-book course. 

| Students capable of doing more work are given an opportunity to 
do so. The laboratory course is followed, not as an end in itself, 
but as a means to secure a clear conception of underlying principles, 
to acquire skill in manipulation, to train to be keenly observant and 
to independently reason out the explanations of the phenomena 
observed. Complete and systematic notes are required. A definite 
system of recording is adopted for all experiments and demon- 
strations. The form and composition of the notebooks are fre- 
quently criticized. 

This course will be adapted to the needs of the students in the 
Arts Courses. 

Texts: Hessler-Smith’s Essentials of Chemistry, Snyder’s 
Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life, Laboratory Manuals; Vulte 
and Goodell’s Household Chemistry, Bruce’s Detection of Common 
Food Adulterants and Loose Leaf Note-sheets. 

Three periods of recitation and lecture and six periods of labora- 
tary per week. 

Laboratory fee, $2.00 per session. 




Organic Chemistry (Elective) : This course is a study of carbon 
and its compounds with a special reference to their practical uses. 
The same plan of instruction as for inorganic chemistry is pursued. 

Three periods of recitation and lecture and 6 periods of labora- 
tory per week. 

Text: Remsen Organic Chemistry, Laboratory Manual, Labora- 
tory Manual of Organic Chemistry — Orndorff. 

Laboratory fee, $5.00 per session. 


Physics 31 and 32 : This course includes the completion of a 
standard text-book in order to give the student a comprehensive 
and connected view of the most important facts and laws of ele- 
mentary physics. Special attention is given to the application of 
physics to daily life. 

Instruction is given by lectures, recitations, demonstrations, and 
individual laboratory work. Each student is required to perform 
a fixed number of experiments, which are intimately connected 
with the text-book course. Students capable of doing more work 
are given an opportunity to do so. The laboratory course is fol- 
lowed, not as an end in itself, but as a means of securing clear 
conceptions of the principles and phenomena considered. Com- 
plete and systematic notes are required. A definite system of 
recording is adopted for all experiments and demonstrations. The 
notebooks are frequently criticized by the instructor. 

The course will be adapted to the needs of the students in the 
Arts Courses. 
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Texts: Millikan and Gale’s First Course in Physics. Labora- 
tory Manuals ; Millikan and Gale’s, A Laboratory Manual for Sec- 
ondary Schools and Loose Leaf Note-sheets. 

Three periods recitation and lecture and six periods of laboratory 
per week. 

Laboratory fee, $2.00 per session. 

BIOLOGY. 

Biology 11 and 12: An elementary course with special reference 
to the general structure and classification of plants and animals. 

Three periods per week. 

Biology 21 : This course emphasizes the relationship between 
plants and animals. Special study is given to fungi and histology 
of plant and meat tissues. 

Three periods per week. 

Zoology 22 : This course covers advanced work in animal physi- 
ology and anatomy and classification. 

Three periods per week. 

Botany 22 : Advanced work in the study of the structure of 
plants, reproductive organs, evolution of plants, and a careful 
study of selected types of plants. 

Three periods per week. 

Physiology and Hygiene 51 and 52 : An elementary course in 
physiology, hygiene and sanitation. 

Three periods per week. 

Physiological Chemistry 31 : Prerequisite — Chemistry 21 and 
22 : A study of food stuffs. Special reference to the relation of 
price and caloric value. The chemistry of digestion and excretion 
will be emphasized. The work will be given by means of lectures 
and lecture-table demonstrations. 

Three periods per week. 

MUSIC. 

The aim of the course in music in a Normal School is to prepare 
the students to teach music in the Public Schools. Wherever music 
has been systematically and pedagogically taught to children in the 
grades, educators have become fully convinced of its educational 
value. No subject has greater power in awakening and stimulating 
thought and action. It combines the training of mathematics and 
language, and is a serious factor in the mental, physical and emo- 
tional development of a child. 

To teach the subject effectively the teacher must herself be 
equipped with a knowledge of the fundamentals. It is essential 
that she be able to read at sight such simple music as should be 
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taught in the grades and it is desirable that through more advanced 
study she may have a broader conception and appreciation of the 
intellectual and aesthetic values of music. 

The course as outlined for the professional students presupposes 
the completion of courses 11, 12, 21 and 22, or their equivalent. 
Professional students entering the school without previous training 
and consequently unable to enter the professional course, can take 
the work in the regular course. 

Music 11 and 12 : This course is designed for beginners. Its 
completion requires the ability to read at sight simple music such 
as is taught in the first four grades. 

Scale: Major and Normal Minor. 

Tone Study: Interval studies; scale relations established by 
changing Do; sharp 4 and flat 7 — all chromatics introduced. 

Measure: Two-one, two-two, three-two, four-four, and six-eight. 

Rhythm: One sound to one beat; two or more beats to one 
sound; two, three and four sounds to one beat. Dotted half fol- 
lowed by a quarter in two-two measure. Dotted quarter followed 
by an eighth in two-four measure. Dotted eighth followed by a 
sixteenth in two-eight measure. 

Methods of teaching music are strikingly similar to the most 
successful methods of teaching reading. In each case the learner 
must be familiar with the thing to be represented before any 
attempt is made at representation. Such methods will be em- 
ployed in this course. The students will acquire a musical vocabu- 
lary through the study of the scale tones in their relation to each 
other by means of little phrase groups, using the Italian syllables. 
When familiar enough with these phrase groups to recognize them 
when they are sung or played, the representation will be given. 
Thus all problems, both tonal and rhythmic, are presented to the 
ear first. Trained in this way, at the completion of course 1 a 
student should hear the tones and feel the rhythms when he looks 
at the printed page of music, precisely as the reader of English 
gets the thought by silent reading. 

Material: Harmonic Music Charts A-B-C-D, Ripley and Tapper. 
Harmonic Primer and First Reader, Ripley and Tapper. Supple- 
mentary Sight Reading Exercises. Teachers Manual of Dictation 
(Study of Tone and Rhythm), Dann. 

Two periods per week. 

Music 21 and 22: Brief review of Music 11 and 12: Comple- 
tion of Music 21 and 22 requires the ability to read at sight the 
material used in the grades. Method of instruction the same as 
in Music 11 and 12. 

Scale: Harmonic and Melodic Minor. Representation of all 
scales without signature. 

Tone Study : Exhaustive study of chromatic tones. 
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Rhythm : Dotted eighth followed by sixteenth in two-four meas- 
ure. Dotted quarter followed by eighth in tw r o-two measure. y [ 

Material: Harmonic Music Charts E-F-G, Ripley and Tapper. |j I 
Harmonic Second, Third and Fourth Readers. 

Two periods per week. 

Music 41 and 4.2 : This course is devoted to the pedagogical con- 
sideration of music from the kindergarten to the seventh year, 
inclusive. The work of each year is taken up in detail and all 
problems which confront the grade teacher are discussed. 

Each student will be required to present lessons to her own class, 
in addition to observation and teaching at the Practice School. 

Two periods per week. 

Special Course. — Those students who are said to “have no ear for 
music” are assigned to this course, which is conducted upon the be- 
lief that nearly everyone can learn to sing sufficiently well to teach 
music in the grades. The members will be taught to match tones 
and to sing simple scale exercises by imitation, then direction. 

After this preliminary training the work will proceed as out- 
lined for Music 11 and 12, as rapidly as the students are able to 
take it. 

Two periods a week. 

Chorus Singing. — Chorus singing is required of all students in the 
school. Standard hymns are studied as well as choice secular songs. 

Glee Club. — A glee club of from forty to fifty members is chosen 
from the student body. Eligibility is based upon quality of voice 
and sight reading ability. Two, three, and four part choruses of 
the highest character are studied in weekly rehearsals. Two con- 
certs are given during the year. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

No profession has greater need for poise, self-control, and en- 
durance than that of teaching. Anything, therefore, which aids 
development of these traits is to be desired. Experience has shown 
that Physical Education does this. Our aim is not only to train 
the minds of the students who come to us, but also to develop 
their bodies, that the highest degree of efficiency of which they 
are capable may be attained. 

The course is divided into two parts, Physical Training and 
Educational Gymnastics. 

Physical Training: By the use of dumb-bells, Indian clubs and 
wands; by marching, corrective free movements and apparatus — 
with informal talks on hygiene from time to time — by these, faulty 
carriage and posture are corrected, a tendency to disease is over- 
come, and habits are formed which are beneficial to the students, 
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not only during school life, but in after life as well. Gymnastic 
games, folk dances and swimming lessons vary the work, and add 
greatly to the interest and enthusiasm of the students. Basketball 
teams are organized, and friendly rivalry between the classes is 
fostered by a series of inter-class contests. Outdoor sports, in- 
cluding tennis, cross-country walks and ice-skating are encouraged 
when the weather permits. 

The gymnasium is well ventilated and reasonably well equipped. 
A gallery around the gymnasium provides a running track, while 
shower baths and the swimming pool make exercise much more 
pleasant. 

Each class meets two periods a week throughout the entire 
course, and every student is expected to take the work, unless ex- 
cused by the physician. The regulation gymnasium suit is worn, 
but girls are requested not to provide suits before they reach school 
as it is desirable that the whole class wear suits alike. Orders 
will be given by the Director for suits costing not more than $5.00 
each. 

Educational Gymnastics 51 : The course offered is made as prac- 
tical as possible, aiming to fit the students who go out from the 
school as graduates to intelligently develop the bodies of the chil- 
dren whom they may teach. 

The course includes lectures on Kinesiology, paying special at- 
tention to those exercises best suited for use in the schoolroom, 
also gymnastic games and folk dances. Each student in the class 
is required to make lesson plans and to conduct classes under the 
supervision of the teacher. 

Two periods per week. 

EDUCATION. 

The reason for the establishment of this school, namely, to pre- 
pare teachers for the public schools of the State, is held in mind in 
the organization and manner of conducting every department, and 
this is most manifest in the Department of Education. 

While it is realized that the mere association together for several 
years of a large number of young women, actuated by a common 
purpose, helps enormously towards the successful accomplishment 
of that purpose, it is necessary that those intending to be teachers 
engage in a conscious study of the recorded experiences of wise 
practitioners in the profession, of the sciences most nearly under- 
lying the profession itself, and see and take part in successful prac- 
tice of their profession — all this before the young woman can take 
charge of a school with any satisfaction to herself or the com- 
munity which she serves. 

The world now requires special preparation for all callings, so 
that the waste may be reduced to a minimum. The special appli- 
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cation of this truth to the practice of the teaching art is too obvious 
to need elaboration. 

The Department of Education endeavors to meet this need by 
giving courses in (1) the general theory of education; (2) school 
management; (3) the science of the human mind; (4) particular 
study of the immature mind in the formative and growing stage; 
(5) an account of the more notable attempts to forward the pro- 
gress of education; (6) a consideration of the problems of edu- 
cation in their relation to the great philosophies of the world's 
greatest thinkers; (7) an account of the present public school sys- 
tem in Virginia, its history, and the laws governing the same; 
(8) primary methods, more particularly in the foundamental sub- 
jects of the school course reading, language, number, &c. ; (9) 
purposeful observation of school work in the Training School and 
discussions of the same while the experience is fresh; (10) carefully 
supervised practice in teaching at the Training School. 

In addition to the above, each instructor in the Normal School 
gives courses in methods of teaching the specific branches, the sub- 
ject-matter of which has been taught in the school. 

The courses offered in this department, following the sequence 
above, are more elaborately stated below: 

(1) General Theory of Education 41: Required for all certifi- 
cates or diplomas issued by the school. 

This course treats of the development of educational theory, its 
psychological foundation, the methods of approach to the child- 
mind, the logical presentation of subject-matter, the organization 
and using of ideas. The soundest and most widely approved 
theories of teaching and the practicability of their application is 
fully discussed. 

The point of view is that there can be no sound practice of any 
art like teaching, unless the practitioner has been grounded in the 
fundamental theories underlying the same, understands them well 
enough to modify them to meet different circumstances, and in 
general knows why she does a certain thing in school as well as 
how to do it. 

Text-book: The subject does not admit of close adherence to 
any text but McMurry’s, “How to Study” is used as a basis of 
discussion. 

Three periods per week. 

(2) School Management 42: Required for all certificates and 
diplomas issued by the school. 

This course treats more particularly of the concrete problems of 
a school such as discipline, daily programs, prizes, rewards, study 
of the child as a moral being and more especially as a social being. 
The fact is never lost sight of that teaching is a preparation for 
citizenship and that the real results of school teaching lie outside 
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of and beyond the actual school life of the child. 

Text-book: To be selected. Bagley’s, “Classroom Management” 
was used in 1911-12. 

Three periods per week. 

(3) Psychology 41: No attempt is made to produce trained psy- 
chologists, but the general nature and processes of the human 
mind are thoroughly considered with a view to acquainting the 
future teacher with these processes and the part they play in her 
daily work. The characteristics of the well-developed adult mind 
are enumerated and studied. That part of physiology which treats 
of the nervous system is reviewed from the points of view of the 
teacher. 

Text-book: Thorndike’s Principles of Psychology. 

Three periods per week. 

(4) Child Psychology . 42: This course offers an opportunity 
to study the immature and growing mind of the child and the 
peculiarities exhibited when in the formative state, and to get 
before future teachers the results of the investigation of the child’s 
mind by educators. 

Special attention is paid to the natural instincts of the child, 
and inquiry is made into the question of defective and retarded 
children. 

Text-book: Kirkpatricks, “Fundamentals of Child Study.” 

Three periods per week. 

(5) History of Education 51: This course offers a study of the 
history of the theories and principles of education as developed by 
the leading educators of the world. In order that the present- 
day teacher may have the proper perspective she should know 
what others have done successfully, be acquainted with the 
efforts and struggles of the pioneers in her profession, and by a 
study of the results of their practice come to know what she may 
expect from her own teaching. 

Three periods per week. 

(6) Philosophy of Education 52: This course treats of the scien- 
tific and purely theoretic aspects of education, its function in a 
democracy, its part in the general scheme of things which are 
summed up under the name of civilization, the relation of educa- 
tion to art, religion, and right-living. 

Three periods per week. 

(7) School Laws and School History of Virginia: This course 
is required of all candidates for all diplomas from the school and 
must be taken before graduation. Its exact place in the course, so 
far as time is concerned, is determined by the head of the depart- 
ment after the school year begins. The course occupies six weeks 
and the subject is not dismissed until the student is made fully 
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acquainted with the present and past structure of the public school 
system. 

(8) Primary Methods 41 : The purpose of this course is to lead 
teachers to a practical application of educational principles in teach- 
ing in primary grades. The course consists of methods of teaching 
reading, phonics, language, arithmetic, spelling, writing in primary 
grades. Observation of work with classes of children and the 
planning of lessons to be presented to children form a part of the 
work of this class. The principal methods of teaching reading 
are illustrated and discussed, that the best from each method may 
be recognized and used. Motor activity in its relation to primary 
reading, pictures as an aid to reading, and the teaching of poetry 
are some of the topics considered. A systematic study of phonics 
precedes methods in teaching phonics. The arithmetic work of 
the first three years is outlined. Emphasis is placed on the teaching 
of arithmetic as a concrete subject with a close relation to the child’s 
experience and interests. The work in language includes such 
topics as conversation lessons in primary grades, picture study, 
story-telling, oral and written reproduction of fables and short 
stories, and the written language of the first three grades. 

Text-books: Haliburton’s “Phonics in Reading.” Smith’s 
“Teaching Poetry in the Grades.” 

Three periods per week. 

(8a) Methods in Reading 41 and 42: In this course Reading 
is viewed from a broader standpoint than in Primary Methods. 
The importance and kinds of reading as well as methods in teach- 
ing reading in primary, intermediate and grammar grades are con- 
sidered. The students’ own reading is improved through oral 
class reading. Students in this course make and present to the 
class their own plans for teaching lessons in phonics, story-telling, 
dramatic reading and poetry. 

Text-books: Briggs and Coffman’s, “Reading in Public Schools.” 

Smith’s “Teaching Poetry in the Grades.” 

Two periods per week. 

(9) Observation of Teaching 42: This course is required of all 
students taking professional work and precedes practice in teaching. 
Each section of the class observes the work in the Training School 
as done by trained teachers. The observation is followed by de- 
scription and discussion of methods and principles of teaching as 
applicable to the particular lesson observed. The lessons observed 
show in sequence the same subject taught in the different grades, 
that prospective teachers after studying subject-matter and methods 
may see how to adapt the material and method of presentation 
to the development and ability of children of different grades and 
ages. 

Two periods per week. 
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(10) Practice in Teaching 41 and 42: A careful preparation for 
practice teaching is made in the selection of subject-matter and 
methods presented to students and in the observation of teaching 
done by supervisors and skilled teachers in the Training School. 
The course aims to give to students efficiency in method of pre- 
senting subject-matter, ability to control children, and skill and 
confidence to meet situations which arise in school work. Every 
candidate for a diploma in the regular school course is expected to 
teach one term in the Training School under careful supervision 
and criticism, opportunity being given to each student to teach in 
at least two grades, and to handle at least two subjects in each of 
these grades. Before the term is completed the student will have 
had an opportunity to handle a number of children under similar 
conditions to those in which she is likely to do her teaching after 
graduation. 

MANUAL ARTS AND DRAWING. 

The aim of this department is to develop, through a logical course 
in art teaching, an appreciation of beauty which controls good 
taste, greater industrial efficiency and power to work out concrete 
problems, which require skill of hand and self-expression. 

The work is planned to fit teachers to teach public school draw- 
ing, to give knowledge of the principles of art structure and to 
develop such appreciation of art as will enable them to be influ- 
ential in leading others to appreciate the simple and beautiful in 
daily living rather than the ornate. 

Special work in design, form and color in costume and house- 
hold decoration is given in the drawing classes. 

Mechanical Drawing 21 and 22: This course gives to the student 
sufficient knowledge of the subject to enable her to make, correctly 
and easily, drawings and plans for articles to be constructed in the 
Manual Arts classes. Four points will be carefully considered in 
all work, (1) utility; (2) construction; (3) constructive design; 
(4) decoration. 

Two periods per week. 

Studio fee, $1.50 per session. 

Elementary Bookbinding and Leather Work 21 and 22 : This 
course in bookbinding is planned to meet the need for construction 
work in the grades and high schools where there is no especial 
equipment. It develops the power to plan and the power to execute, 
two important factors in the child’s life. It affords instruction in 
the principles and processes of bookmaking. The special problems 
include the making of boxes, portfolios, desk pads, kodak and scrap- 
books, problems in book-mending and special work in tooled leather. 
These problems require study of form, proportion, good spacing 
and color. 
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Two double periods per week. 

Bindery fee, $2.50 per session. 

Ceramics 21 and 22: Ceramics offers an interesting field in the 
grades and high school for the study of color, form and propor- 
tion. It appeals to the home interest in the child through design- 
ing and making such articles for home use, as the modelled candle 
stick, tiles, bowls, etc. The pottery will be made from original de- 
signs and will be hand built. This work includes modelling in low 
relief and incised line. Practice will be given in the mixing of 
simple glazes and in the firing of the kiln. 

Two double periods per week. 

Pottery fee, $2.00 per session. 

Design 31 and 32 : The principles of design are studied in this 
course in order that the student may be trained to express ideas 
in terms of harmonious line, mass and color. This subject will 
include constructive and decorative designs for textile printing, de- 
signs for embroidery, designs for costume with special problems 
in household decoration for the students in the Household Arts 
classes. 

One double period per week. 

Studio fee, $1.50 per session. 

Design 41 and 42 : Prerequisite — Design 31 and 32 : This course 
is a continuation of the study of the principles of design with direct 
application to the special problems which confront the students of 
the Manual and Household Arts Departments. 

One double period per week. 

Studio fee, $1.50 per session. 

Metal and Enamel Work 31 and 32: This course prepares the 
student to teach sheet metal work in the grades and high school. 
The processes of cutting, filing, punching, sawing, soldering, etch- 
ing and enameling are taught. These processes are used in mak- 
ing and repairing bowls, boxes, trays, candle sticks and hinges. 
Simple jewelry will be made, including the process of stone setting. 

Two double periods per week. 

Shop fee, $2.50 per session. 

Wood-work 31 and 32: Prerequisite — Ceramics 21 and 22. 

Prerequisite or Parallel: Mechanical Drawing 21 and 22: The 
object of this course is to give a working knowledge of common 
wood-working tools ; to train in practical construction by designing 
and constructing simple, useful objects, such as trays, racks, book- 
shelves, looms, picture-frames; and to give an appreciation of the 
beauty, form and proportion in structural lines. Simple wood- 
carving and wood finishing will also be given. 

Two double periods per week. 

Shop fee, $3.00 per session. 
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Wood-work 41 and 42 : Prerequisite — Wood-work 31 and 32, 
Ceramics, 21 and 22, Mechanical Drawing 21 and 22, Design 31 
and 32: This course is a continuation of course 31 and 32. More 
advanced work is given in construction and wood-carving. Prob- 
lems in the mending of furniture, refinishing old furniture and 
floors are given. The physical properties of wood are studied. 
The course includes lectures on Forestry, Logging, Saw-milling, 
Seasoning, and trips to the mills and study of native trees. 

Two double periods per week. 

Shop fee, $3.00 per session. 

Theory and Practice of Manual Arts 41 and 42: This course is 
planned to give the typical forms of manual arts which are practical 
in the elementary grades and high schools. It will include the 
classifying of models, the organization of courses of study, cost of 
equipments, selection of equipments from dealers’ catalogues. The 
problem of correlation of Manual Arts with other school subjects 
will be carefully considered. The history of industrial work will 
be studied through reading, discussion and observation. This course 
includes practice teaching. 

Three periods per week. 

Primary Handwork 41 and 42 : A course designed to give the 
student a working knowledge of the various forms of handwork 
which can be used as a means of self-expression in primary grades. 
The problems will include work in clay, paper, cardboard, textiles, 
weaving and simple basketry. 

Three periods per week. 

Fee, $2.00 per session. 

Elementary Handwork 51 and 52 : This course gives the various 
forms of handwork which can be used as a means of self-expres- 
sion in the elementary grades. It will include problems in paper 
and cardboard, in textile printing, block printing and stenciling, 
weaving, the making of hand-built pottery for the study of form, 
and simple wood-work and metal-work. 

Three periods per week. 

Shop fee, $2.50 per session. 

Art Appreciation and History 51 and 52: The principles of art 
structure studied through a course of illustrated lectures on the 
masterpieces of the world in painting, sculpture and architecture. 
Library references are assigned for study. The class is advised to 
plan for a trip to Washington for the purpose of studying ex- 
amples of architecture, painting and sculpture. 

One period per week. 

Drawing 11 and 12: Nature drawing from large growth of 
grasses, fruits and flowers; still life drawing from groups of two 
objects; study of perspective of fore shortened circle; principles of 
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design; a study of landscapes; flower forms; harmony of line; 
light, dark and color through variations in good designs. Costume 
designing; simple color harmonies; designs for book and magazine 
covers. 

Two periods per week. 

Studio fee, $1.50 per session. 

Drawing 22 : Free hand-drawing from specimens of flowers, 
grass, etc.; still life drawing (objects grouped by students) ; design; 
original compositions of figures and animals ; lettering and de- 
signing book covers, belt buckles, blotter covers; monograms; cos- 
tume designing; study of color harmonies and perspective. 

Three periods per week. 

Studio fee, $1.50 per session. 

Drawing 31 and 32: Figure and animal drawing in line; study of 
action; original compositions of figures and animals in rectangles 
and borders; lettering posters, cards, and programs; study of cos- 
tume design; block printing and stenciling; study of picture fram- 
ing and hanging; study of mechanical drawing and perspective; 
study of color harmonies. 

Two period per week. 

Studio fee, $1.50 per session. 

Drawing 41 and 42 : One term of this course is spent in studying 
the principles of design. Original designs are made and color har- 
monies are studied. Lesson plans are required of lessons taught by 
the instructor. The second term is devoted to all phases of draw- 
ing for the public schools. The drawing is correlated with the work 
in the nature study class. 

Two periods per week. 

Studio fee, $1.50 per session. 

Drawing and Methods 51: This course includes the theory and 

practice of teaching art in the public schools, planning lessons and 
courses of study, practice in grade work in drawing, and a course 
in picture-study for the elementary grades and high schools. Stu- 
dents study and discuss the relation of art to other phases of school 
work. Cost of material and equipment for use in public schools is 
considered. 

Two periods per week. 

Studio fee, $1.00 per session. 

The fees named in all Manual Arts courses cover cost of material 
used. It will be found advantageous to buy them through the 
school. However, students are permitted to furnish their own 
material and pay no fee. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 

Recognizing the home as the unit of society, our aim is to teach 
the individual her share in maintaining the success and happiness 
of the home. To accomplish this end the purpose of this course 
is to give training in the various subjects which pertain to the pro- 
fession of home-making and to prepare teachers in these subjects. 

Sewing 11 and 12 : This course teaches the principles of plain 
sewing, stitches, seams, hems, fastenings, drafting patterns; use 
and care of the sewing machine ; hand and machine sewing applied 
to simple garments ; darning, patching and simple embroidery. 

Two double periods per week. 

Students will furnish their own material. 

Sewing 21 and 22: This course includes garment work, which 
consists of making a complete set of underclothes, a shirtwaist, and 
a simple dress ; embroidery applied to underwear, waists, and house 
linen. 

Three double periods per week. 

Students will furnish their own material. 

Sewing 31 and 32: This course gives practice in the drafting 
of patterns, making of shirtwaists, shirtwaist suits, lingerie waists, 
and dresses. 

Students furnish their own material. 

Three double periods per week. 

Advanced Dressmaking 41 and 42: This course gives practice 
in the cutting, fitting, and furnishing of lined and unlined cloth and 
silk dresses. 

Three double periods per week. 

Textiles 31 : This course considers the primitive forms of the 
textile industries; the manufacture of cotton, wool, linen, silk; 
buying, identifying, and grading textile materials; kinds, prices, 
widths, and adulterations. 

Two periods per week. 

Millinery 51 and 52 : This course gives practice in the construc- 
tion and trimming of hats. 

Two periods per week. 

Theory and Practice in Domestic Arts 51 and 52: This course 
considers the relation of Domestic Art to education; the methods 
of teaching it in various kinds of schools; the planning of lessons 
and of courses of study. 

Practical work consists of observation and practice teaching. 

Three double periods per week. 

Cooking 21 and 22 : Demonstrations and lectures : This course 
gives a practical knowledge of plain cookery, such as the cooking 
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of cereals; vegetables, soups; batters; doughs; milk; eggs; deep 
fat frying; puddings. 

Each section serves a meal. 

Two double periods per week. 

Laboratory fee, $2.00 per session. 

Cooking 31 and 32: This course includes the making of jellies 
and preserves; canning; salads; yeast breads; cakes and frostings; 
meats ; chafing dish cookery ; invalid cookery ; fireless cooker ; des- 
serts ; planning and serving meals ; setting the table ; care of dining- 
room. 

Two double periods per week. 

Laboratory fee, $2.00 per session. 

Advanced Cooking and Dietetics 41 and 42: This course teaches 
the principles of human nutrition and aims to apply these principles 
to the feeding of individuals and families under varying conditions. 

Two double periods per week. 

Laboratory fee, $2.00 per session. 

Food Composition 41 and 42: The lectures of this course de- 
scribe the preparation of the various foods from the raw state to 
the finished product. The subjects considered are the sugars, 
starches, flours, cereals, bread, canned goods, beverages. 

Two double periods per week. 

Theory and Practice in Domestic Science 51 and 52: This course 
considers the relation of Domestic Science to education ; its rela- 
tion to the curriculum; the planning of lessons and of courses of 
study. , 

Practice work consists in observation, assisting the instructor, 
and practice teaching. 

Three double periods per week. 

Laundering 21 and 22 : This course presents the principles in- 
cluded in laundry work ; the processes of laundering ; equipment 
and materials required for work in the home. 

One double period per week. 

Household Management 31 : This course includes the applica- 
tion of scientific and economic principles to the problems of the 
modern housekeeper, and discussions of such topics as income, 
choice of a dwelling, house furniture, supplies, household accounts, 
household service, cleaning, repairing. 

One period per week. 

. Home Nursing 32 : This course is intended to give instruction in 
simple emergencies and first aid; caring for the sick; sick-room 
procedures and food for the sick. 

Two periods per week. 
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Home-makers Club 51 and 52 : The object of this course is to 
discuss the social side of the home life. 

One period per week. 

Household Sanitation 31 : Lectures and discussions on the situ- 
ation, plain and general construction of the house; lighting; heating; 
ventilating and plumbing ; disposal of wastes, and the housekeeper’s 
share in municipal sanitation. 

Two periods per week. 


RURAL ARTS. 

The movement for the teaching of agriculture is part of the wide- 
spread movement for teaching by means of things within the ex- 
perience of the student. School work to be vital must recognize 
the common activities of men and women and the wonder is that 
agriculture, the mainstay of all peoples, has been so long ignored 
in the training of boys and girls for life. The needs of the people 
demand that the teaching of agriculture should be made com- 
parable in extent and thoroughness with the teaching of mathe- 
matics, history, chemistry or literature. Leaders in educational 
work recognize the great value of the subject in relating school 
work to the actual interests of the individual and of the com- 
munity. For these reasons the study of agriculture is now included 
in the curriculum of colleges, secondary and elementary schools. 
In the material benefits resulting from more intelligent farming, 
the study of agriculture has proved its value beyond a doubt. Better 
financial returns, happier conditions of living and a greater love for 
rural life have been the outcome of improved methods of agriculture. 
It is, however, with the development of the individual that all educa- 
tional work is chiefly concerned. “The best preparation for the 
development of a cultivated mind is training in actualities.” In- 
volving as it does a knowledge of many sciences and arts, agricul- 
ture offers as great a field for scientific study as is offered by any 
of the profesisons once designated as “learned.” The reason that 
agriculture is becoming so popular with young men and women is 
not only because scientific farming affords opportunties for financial 
gains; but because it opens up a field for intellectual life until 
recently never suspected or explored. It is recognized, too, that 
common work and duties on the farm may be made much more 
educational by being systematized, directed and vitalized by knowl- 
edge. Work ceases to be a drudgery when understood. 

The aim of the work in Rural Arts is threefold; first, to train 
teachers to teach agriculture in elementary and secondary schools; 
second, to increase, through scientific study, the general interest in 
and enthusiasm for rural activities ; and third, to prepare young 
women to engage in those agricultural pursuits which have proved 
attractive and remunerative. Above all, the work of this depart- 
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ment has for its aim the improvement of home conditions, especially 
in rural communities, for it is in the application of knowledge to 
the problems of the home that any work finds its greatest return. 

The work for teachers of agriculture is planned with a view to 
making this subject a live one in school and community. The in- 
estimable value of the study to the individual and to the whole 
commonwealth is kept constantly in mind. In addition to the prac- 
tical aspect of the work, the cultural side is emphasized. Every boy 
and girl, whether in country or city, is greatly benefited by the 
opportunity to learn the fundamental principles of plant and animal 
growth. 

The special course in Rural Arts is offered in order that young 
women may be equipped, not only to teach agriculture, but also to 
engage in attractive, remunerative and wholesome pursuits. The 
demand for teachers of agriculture is steadily and rapidly growing. 
As yet, few teachers are equipped for the work and difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining supervisors in agriculture, nature study 
and school-gardening. Floriculture, dairying, poultry farming, bee- 
keeping, and landscape gardening offer excellent opportunities to 
young women. 

Soils 21 : Prerequisite or parallel — Chemistry 21 and 22 : Lec- 
tures, laboratory and field work. 

The rock and its products; soil-forming rocks; agencies of rock 
decay ; classification of soils ; the soil mass, texture, structure, con- 
ditions affecting structure, means of modifying structure; organic 
constituents of soil; the soil as a reservoir for water, functions of 
soil water in plant growth, amount and kinds of water in the soil, 
control of soil water ; plant nutrients in the soil, plant food removed 
by different crops, replenishing; manures, classes, commercial fer- 
tilizers, soil amendments, farm manures, green manures; organ- 
isms in the soil; soil innoculation ; soil air; temperature of the soil; 
factors in soil management; adaptation of crops to soil; crop rota- 
tions. 

Text: Lyon and Fippin, “Soils.” 

Three laboratory periods per week. 

Fee, $1.00 per term. 

Applied Botany 32: Prerequisite; Botany 22: Review of plant 
physiology and morphology ; special study of plant environment and 
societies; identification and collections of common plants with spe- 
cial reference to economic plants and weeds; plant improvement; 
seeds, nature, germination, seed analysis, germination tests, purity 
tests, storage of seed, selection ; reproduction of plants ; propaga- 
tion by seeds, cuttings, grafting, layering; special reference to im- 
provement of economic plants. 

Three laboratory periods per week. 

Laboratory fee, $3.00 per term. 
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Horticulture 31 and 32: Prerequisite — Botany and Soils: Lec- 
. tures, laboratory and field work. 

The subject is divided into three parts; (1) Floriculture and 
, Landscape Gardening, given in the fall; (2) Pomology and Bush- 
fruits in the Winter; and (3) Vegetable Growing in the Spring. 

Floriculture and Landscape Gardening : Culture of flowers with 
| special reference to home gardens, window boxes and house plants ; 
annuals, perennials, bulbs; planning and planting home and school 
grounds, plans for new grounds, improving old grounds; vines, 
shrubs and trees. 

Pomology: Fruit-growing in Virginia; history of the apple; prin- 
ciples of orcharding, location, soil, drainage, preparation, planting 
plans, planting, varieties for home and commercial use, culture, 
cover-crops, fertilization, care of trees, insect enemies and injurious 
diseases and methods of control, spraying, pruning, picking, packing, 
storage, marketing; budding; grafting; renovating old orchards. 

Similar studies of pear, quince, peach, plum, cherry, apricot, with 
special reference to varieties adapted to Virginia conditions. 

Bush-fruits: Relative importance of kinds; the grape, history, 
preparation, soil and location for vineyards, varieties for home and 
commercial use, preparation of soil, subsequent care, planting, care 
and packing, shipping, marketing; similar studies of raspberry, 
blackberry, strawberry, currant, gooseberry, other fruits and nuts. 

Vegetable Growing: Location of the vegetable garden; plans for 
the home garden; preparation of soil, subsequent care; cultural 
directions for common vegetables, varieties, seeds, propagation, hot 
bed and cold frame, transplanting, insect pests and plant diseases 
and their control ; growing for market. 

Three laboratory periods per week. 

Farm Crops 31: Prerequisites — Botany and Soils: Lectures, lab- 
oratory and field work. 

Farm crops of the world and of the United States ; study of corn, 
of vines, insect enemies and plant diseases and their control, picking 
for corn types, fertilizers for corn, preparation of land, planting, 
its importance, history, relation of climate to corn, soils suitable 
tillage, harvesting, silage, the silo, uses of corn, its place in rotation, 

! marketing, insect pests and diseases of corn and their control, im- 
provement of corn, seed selection; similar study of other cereals 
and of root crops of Virginia; meadows and pastures, cultural 
methods, hay and pasture plants, timothy, Kentucky blue-grass, red- 
top, other grasses ; alfalfa, the clovers, forage crops, mixtures ; 
management of permanent pastures; the wood crop, what trees to 
plant, conservative lumbering; value of the forest to the farmer, to 
the community, to the nation. 

Three laboratory periods per week. 
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Entomology and Bees 32 : Characteristics, habits and life history 
of common insects; useful insects; injurious insects, enemies of the 
orchard, garden, farm crops, forest and shade trees, the household, 
domestic animals, greenhouse pests; insecticides, formulae and 
methods of use; fungicides and use; other methods of controlling 
insect pests and plant diseases ; trees, varieties, care. 

Three laboratory periods per week. 

Laboratory fee, $3.00 per term. 

Elementary Agriculture 41 : Lectures, laboratory and field work. 

A general and elementary course in Agriculture adapted to meet 
the needs of teachers intending to teach the subject in elementary 
grades. 

Four periods per week. 

Nature Study and School Gardening 41 and 42: Nature Study: 
The nature attitude; value to the child and to the teacher; relation 
to other school work; correlation with other subjects; material for 
nature study ; collections ; terrarium and aquarium ; suggestions for 
nature study work in the grades ; information about common plants, 
animals, minerals; phenomena; astronomy in nature study; speci- 
men lessons; nature study note-books; individual experiments and 
observations ; practice in writing lesson plans ; field excursions. 

School Gardening: History of the movement; purpose; aims; 
gardens for city schools, for rural schools; planting of school 
grounds; experimental plots at home; model school garden, choice 
of location, preparation of ground, cost of equipment and buildings, 
plans for planting; care of garden, individual work, community 
work, experiments, exhibits ; varieties of flowers and vegetables for 
children's gardens with cultural directions for each; common dis- 
eases of plants; insect enemies and their control; tree planting; 
vines and shrubs. 

Each student will plant and care for a small plot containing 
vegetables and flowers, obtaining sufficient practice to enable her to 
supervise school garden work with children. 

Three laboratory periods first term. 

Animal Husbandry , Dairying and Poultry , 41 and 42 : Prerequi- 
site — Biology or Zoology : How an animal lives ; digestion ; respira- 
tion ; absorption ; work ; waste ; rest ; the horse, types, breeds, care, 
feeds and feeding, score card, common diseases and their control; 
similar studies of cow, sheep, swine. 

Dairying: Importance of beef and dairy cattle; breeds; feeds and 
feeding ; buildings and equipment ; milk, composition, care, commer- 
cial forms, Babcock's test ; dairy records ; diseases. 

Poultry: Importance; breeds and breeding; feeds and feeding; 
poultry houses ; marketing products. 

Four periods per week. 
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Methods in Agriculture 51 : A consideration of methods of teach- 
ing Agriculture. 

Two periods per week. 

Practice Teaching. 

Second term, 6 periods, fifth year. 

Farm Management and Rural Sociology 51 : Prerequisite, all 
other courses in Rural Arts. 

Farm Management, what it is ; choice of a farm, fields, size, 
location, topography, neighborhood, features affecting farm values ; 
working capital, farm labor ; systems of cropping ; farm records and 
accounts ; the home, the garden, the orchard ; the farm community. 

Four periods per week. 

Laboratory Assistant 51 and 52 : Each student will devote 3 
laboratory periods to assisting in the laboratory in order to become 
familiar with laboratory methods. 

In all the work in Rural Arts field trips are emphasized. The 
excellent farms and orchards of the vicinity afford opportunities 
for demonstrations. Trips are arranged for classes to Washington, 
Richmond, the strawberry farms at Guinea and other places. In 
its proximity to Washington the school affords exceptional oppor- 
tunities for supplementing the class-room and laboratory work. 
Trips will be made to the Botanical Gardens, The Zoological Gar- 
dens, museums, the Department of Agriculture, experimental farms 
land other places of interest. These trips are not required, but 
students are advised to plan for at least one trip to Washington. 


Register of Students. 


NAME— COUNTY OR CITY. ADDRESS. 

Andrews, Mary Buford, Spottsylvania Sunlight 

Barber, Muriel Dorothea, Spottsylvania Fredericksburg 

Bartenstein, Katherine, Fauquier Warrenton 

Billingsley, Elizabeth Lindsay, Culpeper Lignum 

Blanton, Eula Otena, Caroline Point Eastern 

Bolen, Virginia Franklin, Culpeper Cordova 

Bond, Elma, Spottsylvania Fredericksburg 

Borum, Columbia, Mathews Port Haywood 

Bowersette, Willie Freeman, Culpeper Culpeper 

Bowman, Laura McDowell, Spottsylvania Fredericksburg 

Boxley, Hattie Virginia, Spottsylvania Fredericksburg 

Broaddus, Lottie Lee, Caroline Smoots 

Brooking, Janie Sophronia, Orange Orange 

Brooking, Lillian McRae, Orange Orange 

Crooking, Ruby May, Orange Orange 

Bullock, Ethel May, Spottsylvania Summit 

Bunkley, Mattie Hogge, York Tampico 

Burke, Louise Pollard, King and Queen St. Stephens 

Burroughs, Lois Nita, Northumberland Coan 

Carter, Ila Moselle, Caroline Bowling Green 

Carter, Ruth Ramsey, Caroline Upper Zion 

Carter, Wilma Earle, Caroline Bowling Green 

Chesley, Mary Elizabeth, Stafford Leeland 

Chilton, Alice, Lancaster Lancaster 

Clarkson, Ruth Elmore, Richmond Sharps 

Colbert, Marguerite Kyle, Spottsylvania Massaponax 

Coleman, Elsie, Mecklenburg Chase City 

Coleman, Mary Lin, Spottsylvania Massaponax 

Coleman, Mary Temple, King and Queen Daisy 

Collins, Clara Edmonia, Caroline Penola 

Collins, Mary Ridgley, Caroline Penola 

Curtis, Amelia Marquess, Stafford Roseville 

Daffan, Jessie Gatewood, Fauquier Morrisville 

Daniel, Helen Lane, Spottsylvania Fredericksburg 

Davis, Sarah Etta, Albemarle Shatter 

Diedrich, Anna Elizabeth, Sussex Waverly 

Dowden, Agnes Marguerite, Henrico Richmond 

Duggins, Clothilda Indiana, Louisa Bumpass 

Edwards, Grace, Richmond Farnham 

Farinholt, Ella Virginia, New Kent Barhamsville 

Fitzhugh, Janetta, Spottsylvania Fredericksburg 

Fleet, Martha Pollard, King and Queen Bruington 
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NAME— COUNTY OR CITY. ADDRESS. 

Foster, Annie Eugenia, Spottsyl vania Logan 

Gordon, Elizabeth, Spottsyl vania Spottsylvania 

Gouldman, Lucy, King George Nocam 

Graves, Ella Elizabeth, Spottsylvania Holladay 

Green, Ora Constance, Hanover Atlee 

Griffin, Mary Hilda, Spottsylvania Fredericksburg 

Grigsby, Agnes, King George Rosita 

Hamilton, May Staley, Augusta Staunton 

Harris, Anne Mills, Louisa Apple Grove 

Harris, Ora Gordon, Louisa Fredericks Hall 

Heflin, Eleanor, Westmoreland Colonial Beach 

Henry, Anne Ravenel, Rappahannock Woodville 

Hess, Jeannette Marie, Spottsylvania Leavells 

Hicks, Lena Estelle, Caroline Port Royal 

Holladay, Lucy Nelson, Spottsylvania Holladay 

Holladay, Mary Caroline, Spottsylvania Holladay 

Hopkins, Ruth Cleveland, Henrico Barton Heights 

Hoskins, Ella Garnett, Essex Dunnsville 

Hudson, Hulda Hope, Rappahannock Slate Mills 

Hurt, Berta May, Henrico Richmond 

Jackson, Louise Rebecca, Louisa » Apple Grove 

Johnson, Mary Warner, King William Rose Garden 

Keaton, Julia Westwood, Elizabeth City Hampton 

Kennedy, Fannie Tyree, Louisa Mineral 

Kennedy, Lucy Carter, Louisa Mineral 

Lawless, Emma Copeland, Nansemond Holland 

Lawson, Waverly Kelsie, Middlesex Butylo 

Lewis, Julia Louise, Lancaster Morattico 

Lewis, Susie Temple, Essex Millers Tavern 

Linthicum, Bealmear Dare, Spottsylvania Fredericksburg 

Lord, Ruth Helen, Henrico Richmond 

Lyne, Buford Kirtley, Warwick Newport News 

Marye, Netty Corbin, Spottsylvania Fredericksburg 

Marye, Rebecca Farley, Spottsylvania Fredericksburg 

Messick, Ruth, Lancaster Irvington 

Moncure, Fannie Belle, Caroline Ruther Glen 

Moncure, Mary Pemberton, Stafford Falmouth 

Montgomery, Nettie Moore, Richmond Warsaw 

Morgan, Clara Virginia, Richmond Warsaw 

Nicholas, Annie Fontaine, Albemarle Scottsville 

Nicholas, Margaret Micou, Albemarle Scottsville 

Norris, Sallie Henrietta, Spottsylvania Fredericksburg 

Palmer, Marguerite Spencer, Middlesex Saluda 

Palmer, Mary Frances, Lancaster Monaskon 

Parker, Nannie Waller, Essex Mt. Landing 

Pearce, Martha Belle, Henrico Richmond 
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NAME— COUNTY OR CITY. ADDRESS. 

Perry, Ellen Pauline, Spottsylvania Fredericksburg 

Pitts, Jane, Caroline. Upper Zion 

Pritchett, Daisy Celess, Spottsylvania Fredericksburg 

Pritchett, Maude, Spottsylvnia Fredericksburk 

Purks, Nellie Pearl, Spottsylvania Fredericksburg 

Raiford, Alma Lucille, Southampton Zuni 

Raiford, Julia Anna, Southampton Ivor 

Shuman, Daisy, Caroline Guide 

Reamy, Margaret Daingerfield, Stafford Heflin 

Reed, Ethel Gertrude, Westmoreland Oak Grove 

Rice, Julia Latane, Essex Ozeana 

Rice, Kathryne Gresham, Northumberland Heathsville 

Richardson, Lucy Gray, King and Queen Ino 

Rippon, Annie Thomas, Northampton Cheriton 

Rodrigues, Kate, Spottsylvania Fredericksburg 

Rooks, Verna Lawrie, Northampton Cheriton 

Saunders, Virginia Price, Prince William Cherry Hill 

Scott, Bertha Wright, Amelia Amelia 

Scott, Elizabeth Sarah, Essex Dunnsville 

Scott, Kathleen Holt, Essex Dunnsville 

Scrimger, Bertha Lumbard, Richmond Sharps 

Seay, Rosalie Maude, King and Queen Walkerton 

Segar, Sarah Temple, Middlesex Saluda 

Sitwell, Evelyn, Bedford Bedford City 

Sively, Julia Catherine, Bath Mountain Grove 

Smith, Elizabeth Stuart, Essex Millers Tavern 

Smith, Sex Nannie, Caroline Golansville 

Snead, Mary Selden, Essex Tappahannock 

Spindle, Sarah Burke, Essex Loretto 

Sydnor, Laura Robins, Richmond Warsaw 

Taylor, Ethel Louise, Warwick Newport News 

Thomas, Ruth Virginia, Caroline Bowling Green 

Trible, Elizabeth Dorothy, Essex Dunnsville 

Wallace, Lucile Fairfax, Richmond Warsaw 

Walker, Winnie Davis, Middlesex Urbanna 

Ware, Anne Latane, Essex Ware’s Wharf 

Ware, Catherine Elizabeth, Essex Tappahannock 

Wickham, Ruth Garnet, Hanover Beaver Dam 

Willis, Virginia Isabel, Culpeper Lignum 

Wilson, Gay Vaughan, Henrico Richmond 

Winston, Dorothy Dandridge, Washington Bristol 

Winston, Shirley Glassell, Washington Bristol 

Wortham, Mary Isabella, Mecklenburg Chase City 
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APPLICANTS OR PROSPECTIVE APPLICANTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL SHOULD 

FILL UP THE FOLLOWING FORM 


Subject 

Text Used 

| 

Pages 

Studied 

Session 

Number 

of 

Weeks 

Number 
! of Times 
a Week 

Length 

of 

Recitation 

1 Examina- 
tion 
Grade 

English Grammar 








Rhetoric 








English Literature 








Algebra 








Arithmetic 








Physical Geography 








Agriculture 








Ancient History 








Latin Grammar 








German Grammar 








French Grammar 








Plane Geometry 








Solid Geometry 







Med. and Mod. History 








English History 








Physics 








Chemistry 








U. S- History 








Civics 








Caesar 








Cicero 








Virgil 









Check subjects studied, and give complete information as per column— headings. 

Four High School credits are required for entrance to this School. 

A credit means a 40 minute recitation 5 times a week for 36 weeks. The entrance credits must be in the following subjects: 
1 in English (well grounded in Grammar, mastery of five classics and elementary composition— see English course in catalogue) , 1 in 
Mathematics ( includes Algebra through pure quadratic equations) and 2 selected from the following: Science (Physical Geography 
and Agriculture), Ancient History, Manual Arts, Latin, German, French, Spanish. 


1. Are you in good health? 

2. Do you wish a room reserved in Dormitory? 

3. Do you wish a State scholarship? 

4. Do you agree to teach in the public schools of Virginia one 

session for each session's attendance at this school? 


Name Age 

P O 

Date 

School attended? 

Location of school attended 


1 certify that this form has been made out correctly. 

Name , Principal 

Date 


.School. 


I recommend Miss for a State Scholarship in the Fredericksburg Normal School. 

Supt. Schools County 191 .. . 

NOTE— Superintendent’s signature not necessary unless State Scholarship is requested. 


OFFICE RECORD 
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State Certificate Held 

Assigned to Class 

Conditioned on 


Excused from 

Irregular Assignments 


Chairman Classification Committee. 




